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CHAPTER  XVI. 


COMPOS    MENTIS. 


The  fool  sat  in  his  room,  by  the  fireside,  with 
his  hands  in  his  lap.  His  eyes  were  closed. 
Night  lay  over  them.  And  over  his  soul 
lay  the  twilight  of  a  great  sorrow  and  of  a 
glorious  dawn. 

How  much  did  he  know  of  himself?  Of 
that  past  which  is  ourselves  in  all  of  us  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  more  thoughtful  sometimes 
question  with  terror-struck  wonder  whether 
it    will    remain    ourselves     into    the    endless 
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future?  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  he 
knew.  It  seemed  to  him  sometimes  as 
someone  else's  life,  and  sometimes  as  to- 
day. And  therein,  surely,  he  was  not  a 
fool. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  ago  now  that  they 
had  first  told  him  that  his  father  was  dead. 
There  was  a  past  before  that  time,  and  a 
past  after  it.  They  had  been  very  different, 
and  he  knew  they  had  been  different,  for 
he  had  daily  experienced  their  difference. 
And  yet  he  could  never  properly  have 
realized  the  cause  of  the  change,  for  even 
now,  though  he  had  not  held  intercourse 
with  his  father  through  so  many  years,  he 
remembered  him  only  as  in  the  life  of 
to-day. 

There  was  nothing  complicated  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  fool's  ideas,  if  once  you  got  hold 
of  the  keynote,  as  his  faithful  nurse  had  done 
long  ago.  It  was  she,  in  fact,  who  had 
tuned  his  whole  being  into  harmony  with  that 
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keynote,  developing  it  in  constant  sympathy 
with  the  central  theme.  To  this  work  she 
had  devoted  her  life. 

Those  who  loved  Elias  understood  him. 
And  he  understood  only  those  whom  he 
loved.  The  intellectual  life  of  his  soul, 
cramped  and  weakened  in  all  its  resources, 
lay  languishing  and  spluttering  in  fitful 
flashes,  as  uncertain  in  its  unexpected  light 
and  darkness  as  a  wick  that  is  dying  for 
want  of  wax.  But  the  emotional  life,  the 
life  of  loving  and  admiring  and  believing, 
independent,  as  it  is,  of  all  artificial  develop- 
ment, burned  on  —  and  upwards — with  a 
steadily  increasing  flame.  And  thus  his 
memory  also  was  a  memory  of  love — and, 
alas  !  of  pain.  He  remembered  little  that 
had  attained  to  his  mind's  perception  only  ; 
you  could  not  be  certain  of  his  remembering 
anything  at  all,  unless  it  had  reached  his 
heart.  But  of  one  thing  you  could  be  cer- 
tain,   that    he    would    not    forget    what    had 
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touched  his  affections.  And  yet  here  also, 
he  was  incapable  of  making  distinctions 
which  are  transparent  to  wiser  men.  He 
could  not  remember  love  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Where  once  he  loved,  he  loved  for 
ever,  and,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  said, 
his  love  of  the  dead  or  departed  was  a 
memory  of  an  eternal  to-day. 

'  For  in  the  Presence  of  my  Love 
Shall  be  no  Future  and  no  Past.' 

He  was  a  fool.  He  thought  that  dead 
people  were  still  alive.  And  he  forgot  that 
you  must  have  money  if  you  want  to  buy 
bread.  And  the  life  of  love,  without  be- 
ginning and  without  ending,  was  the  one 
reality  of  his  soul. 

And  you,  if  you  loved  him,  perhaps  you 
also  would  understand  him  better.  And  yet, 
as  you  do  not  love  him 

Nay,  throw  down  this  book.  There 
is    the    evening    paper    just    come    in,    with 
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to-day's    stock  -  exchange.       They're     up,    I 
believe. 

Elias  Lossell  knew  more  about  money  than 
many  people  might  have  thought.  He  knew 
that,  since  his  father's  death,  they  were  always 
telling  him  that  he  was  very  rich.  And  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  rich. 
Come,  come,  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  no  fool. 

He  lived  in  the  same  little  house  just  out- 
side the  city,  in  which  his  father  had  estab- 
lished him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Hubert  had  wanted  him  to  move  into  a 
large  and  beautiful  villa,  which  had  come 
into  the  market  a  year  or  so  after  old  Los- 
sell's  death.  But  Elias  and  his  nurse  had 
both  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  were.  Elias  had  been  to  '  see '  the 
proposed  dwelling,  and  had  felt  his  way 
about  its  numerous  rooms.  It  was  all 
strange  and  awkward  for  him.  He  knocked 
against   unexpected  obstacles.       He   realized 
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that  it  could  never  be  home.  It  would  be 
months  before  he  dared  feel  his  way  alone 
up  the  stairs  and  across  the  wide  vestibule. 
'Take  me  home,'  he  said  wearily.  And 
they  brought  him  back  to  the  little  house. 

But  a  carriage  Hubert  had  insisted  upon 
his  having,  in  spite  of  protests  from  Hen- 
drik,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  expensive 
encumbrance.  '  It  would  procure  for  him  so 
many  more  opportunities  of  taking  the  air,' 
said  Hubert.  And  this  it  did,  but  Elias 
found  his  health  beginning  to  give  way 
under  the  wrant  of  exercise.  So  he  resumed 
his  long  country- walks  with  Johanna.  Jo- 
hanna, a  buxom,  full-blooded  female  of 
nearly  sixty  genial  winters,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  carriage-drives,  had  she  not  made 
up  her  mind  so  many  years  ago  always  to 
prefer  what  was  best  for  her  charge. 

The  twins,  having  attained  their  twentieth 
birthday  shortly  after  their  father's  death, 
had    received    '  venia    aetatis,'    according    to 
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Dutch  law,  that  is  to  say  they  had  been 
declared  prematurely  of  age.  Hendrik  had 
wished  to  have  this  privilege  restricted  to 
himself  alone,  but  Hubert  refused  to  allow 
any  such  distinction  to  be  made  between 
them,  and  he  got  both  his  mother  and  the 
old  notary  to  second  his  demand  for  equal 
rights.  The  brother  who  had  always  looked 
upon  himself  as  number  one  was  surprised  to 
see  how  '  le  cadet '  came  to  the  front  in  this 
and  other  matters  of  business.  Hubert  took 
his  place  as  if  upheld  by  some  secret  authority, 
and  quietly  imposed  his  opinion  whenever 
he  considered  this  desirable.  Hendrik  could 
not  help  smarting  at  times  under  a  feeling  of 
weakness  he  seemed  unable  to  overcome. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  old  merchant 
had  been  wound  up  as  soon  as  the  brothers 
were  entitled  to  act.  With  Notary  Borlett's 
willing  co-operation — for  herein  he  felt  he 
was  taking  the  interests  of  all  parties  into 
account  —  a   deed    was    drawn    up   by   which 
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Elias  undertook  to  pay  his  stepmother  an 
income  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  keep  up 
her  position  in  Koopstad  as  Hendrik  Lossell's 
widow.  This  deed  received  Elias's  more  or 
less  shaky  signature,  his  hand  being  guided 
to  make  it.  The  money  was  not  paid  during 
any  length  of  time,  for  Judith  did  not  sur- 
vive her  husband  many  years.  It  was  a 
great  bitterness  to  her  during  this  closing 
period  of  her  life  to  be  dependent  on  the  step- 
son to  whom  she  had  shown  so  little  charity. 
Furthermore  it  was  agreed  that — in  esti- 
mating the  merchant's  liabilities  and  assets — 
his  five  shares  in  the  business  should  be 
rated  at  two  hundred  per  cent.  At  this 
price  they  were  bought  for  Elias,  and  the 
surplus,  thus  obtained,  was  divided  as  Los- 
sell's  residuary  estate.  Considering  the 
profits  made  in  recent  years,  the  price, 
though  high,  could  in  no  wise  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable.  But  the  result  was 
that    the    twin  -  brothers    were    now   entirely 
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excluded  from  a  share  in  the  business,  which 
became  the  exclusive  property  of  Elias. 

It  became  the  exclusive  property  of  a  man, 
therefore,  who  was  as  incapable  of  managing 
it  to  his  own  advantage  as  a  babe  unborn. 
And  accordingly  all  parties  recognised  as  just 
that  his  two  step-brothers  should  be  taken 
into  partnership  with  him.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  by  which  Elias  was  recognised 
as  sleeping  partner,  while  Hendrik  and 
Hubert  were  to  share  all  responsibility 
between  them. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  it  was  when  it  came 
to  settling  the  division  of  profits  that  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  made  itself  felt. 
4  Share  and  share  alike,'  said  Hendrik.  '  All 
profits  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts.' 
Hubert,  on  his  side,  clung  to  his  original 
idea  that  old  Yolderdoes's  testament  must 
be  respected,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  paid 
out  to  Elias's  fortune.  The  more  his  brother 
objected,  the  more  vehemently  he  defended 
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his  opinion — not  that  he  desired  to  remain 
poor,  but  because  that  obstinacy  of  chivalry 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  into  which 
opposition  to  a  self-sacrificing  offer  will 
readily  drive  a  man,  the  poignancy  of  which 
is  increased  by  the  shame  of  the  thought, 
that  defeat  would,  after  all,  not  be  so  very 
unpleasant. 

Hendrik,  however,  flatly  refused  to  waste 
his  whole  existence  in  the  amassing  of  a  use- 
less pile  of  gold.  He  would  rather  start  a 
new  business  for  himself,  he  said,  than  bind 
his  abilities  down  to  such  life-long  servitude. 
The  notary  admitted  that  chivalry  must  have 
its  limits,  even  among  men  of  business,  and 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting  a  com- 
promise by  which  seventy  per  cent,  was 
allotted  as  dividend  to  the  shares  and  thirty 
per  cent,  to  the  acting  partners,  while  it  was 
furthermore  agreed  that  the  latter  should  be 
entitled  to  buy  up  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
as  soon  as  they  had   capital    to   do  so,   at  a 
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price  to  be  fixed  by  consultation  with  ex- 
perts. Other  concessions  Hubert  refused  to 
consent  to.  The  brothers  quarrelled  with 
brotherly  energy. 

But  ultimately,  as  each  felt  that  he  had 
acted  in  a  truly  generous  manner,  the  hearts 
of  both  were  filled  with  that  kindly  glow 
which  a  good  action  never  fails  to  inspire, 
and  they  settled  down  into  the  daily  routine 
of  business,  under  protest,  but  not  in  ani- 
mosity, only  irritated  by  the  thought  that  the 
unfortunate  go-between  should  have  so  woe 
fully  mismanaged  the  matter. 

They  both  decided,  with  youthful  alacrity, 
that  the  whole  family,  Elias  included,  must 
have  a  notary  better  able  to  do  his  work, 
whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.  They  were 
glad  to  find  themselves  agreed  on  any  subject 
whatsoever.  And  Hubert  left  the  choice  of 
Borletts  successor  to  Hendrik. 

And  the  notary,  who  had  arranged  every- 
thing   for    these    overgrown     children    with 
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much  taking  of  pains  and  comparatively 
small  profit  to  himself,  smiled  quietly  when 
he  saw  the  brothers  pass  his  door.  He 
knew  that  the  man  who  effects  a  recon- 
ciliation between  various  members  of  a 
quarrelsome  family  is  always  the  last  to 
be  forgiven.  But  presently  he  thought  of 
Elias — and  then  the  smile  died  away  from 
his  lips. 

For  Elias,  it  was  now  agreed,  had  the  full 
possession  of  his  wits,  and  therefore  was 
responsible  for  what  he  did  with  them.  No 
trustees  of  any  kind  had  been  appointed  to 
look  after  his  affairs.  The  whole  of  his  huge 
fortune  lay,  theoretically,  at  his  disposal.  In 
reality  it  was  invested  almost  entirely  in 
government  securities  or  the  business,  and 
looked  after  by  his  brothers  in  conjunction 
with  the  notary. 

'It  is  much  better  so,'  said  Hubert.  '  The 
result  obtained  is  just  the  same  as  if  we  had 
been    appointed    curators,    and   we   avoid   all 
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the  useless,  wearisome  formalities.  Besides, 
why  subject  him  to  all  the  superfluous  scandal 
and  disgrace  ?  By  acting  thus  we  respect 
poor  Elias's  reputation  in  the  city,  and  we 
leave  him  as  free  as  he  possibly  can  be  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances  to  do  what  he  chooses 
with  his  own.' 

1  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Hendrik. 

And  many  another  man,  cooler  than 
Hubert  or  more  disinterested  than  Hendrik, 
would  have  reasoned  as  they. 

'  I  think  you  are  right,  undoubtedly,'  said 
Dr.  Pillenaar,  when  Hubert  went  to  him  for 
assistance,  '  in  deferring  as  long  as  possible 
the  official  declaration  of  your  half-brother's 
insanity.  It  will  always  be  time  enough, 
when  the  step  has  become  altogether  inevit- 
able. And  that  is  not  nearly  the  case  as  yet. 
The  formalities,  as  you  know,  are  numerous 
and  disagreeable,  and  the  practical  result 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same,  I  suppose, 
as    at    present,    namely,    that    you   and    your 
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brother  would  manage  his  affairs.  I  have 
my  serious  doubts,  besides,  whether  the 
judges  would  consider  the  case  a  fit  one 
for  intervention.  I  am  a  medical  man,  so 
you  must  allow  me  to  abuse  the  lawyers. 
But  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  I  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to 
say.  Elias  is  not  an  idiot  like  other  idiots. 
As  for  maliciousness,  he  is  a  better  man,  I 
fancy,  than  most  of  us  who  have  got  our 
senses  and  make  a  bad  use  of  them.  As 
for  incapacity,  he  can  be  helped  to  sign  his 
name  ;  he  can  be  made  to  understand,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  whatever  is  said  to 
him  ;  and  he  can  answer  distinctly  enough. 
I  don't  say  he  isn't  imbecile,  but  I  say  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  measure.  He 
has  only  got  to  open  those  magnificent  eyes 
of  his.  I  should  always  be  afraid  that  the 
man  of  law  who  finds  those  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  him  will  not  dare  to  say  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  brains  of  their  owner. 
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Xo,  no.  Avoid  all  extra  unpleasantness,  and 
be  good  to  him  ;  be  very  good  to  him.  It  is 
a  great  responsibility." 

'  It  is  indeed,'  said  Hubert,  as  he  wrung 
the  doctor's  hand. 

Koopstad.  therefore,  respected  PLlias  Los- 
sell  as  it  never  would  have  done  otherwise, 
had  they  taken  his  money  away  from  him. 
Xobody  ever  approached  him,  except  a  very 
few  intimates.  A  halo  of  delicious  golden 
mystery  formed  round  his  solitude  and  his 
wealth.      A  number  of  vouno-  ladies,  and  not 

o 

only  the  very  young,  fell  hopelessly  in  love 
with  his  beautiful  face  and  his  beautiful  for- 
tune. Shoals  of  begging  letters,  addressed 
to  him  personally,  were  delivered  at  the  little 
house.  Johanna  kept  them  from  him,  for 
they  agitated  him  too  much.  But  neverthe- 
less, he  continued  to  excite  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  envy  and  cupidity  and  curiosity. 
He  was  the  far-off  wonder  of  the  city.  And 
it  was  touching  to   see,  said   the  neighbours. 
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at  first,  how  kind  his  brothers  were  to  him. 
And  yet  their  relations  must  often  present 
peculiar  difficulties,  because  he  was  so  very 
much  richer  than  they,  you  know. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Judith  Lossell 
Hubert  went  out  to  Shanghai  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  house  in  China.  Such 
an  arrangement  had  become  unavoidable, 
and  Hubert,  whose  rather  romantic  nature 
ever  allowed  itself  to  be  attracted  by  the 
novel  or  the  unusual,  was  far  from  unwilling 
to  o'o.  There  did  not  exist  so  much  sym- 
pathy  between  the  two  brothers,  that  both 
could  not  placidly  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  a  separation.  Nor  could  the  parting  from 
Elias  cause  his  stepbrother  any  very  acute 
regret,  for  Elias  lived  a  life  too  entirely 
blocked  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
very  near  to  the  daily  interests  of  anyone. 
Hendrik  would  be  there  to  look  after  him,  and, 
still  better,  Johanna,  and  that  would  suffice. 
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A  few  months  later  Hendrik,  tired  of  living 
alone,  announced  to  the  astonished  world  of 
Koopstad  his  engagement  to  his  k  cousin,' 
Cornelia  Alers.  Koopstad  disapproved  of 
the  engagement. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    '  STRUGGLE- FOR-LIFER.' 

That,  in  itself,  would  not  have  had  any 
particular  significance,  for  Koopstad  disap- 
proved of  every  engagement.  Not  of 
engagements  in  general,  for  these  it  con- 
sidered to  be  the  very  pillar  and  foundation 
of  the  State,  but  somehow,  if  you  believed 
the  Koopstad  ladies,  the  wrong  people  were 
always  getting  engaged  to  each  other.  The 
whole  subject,  of  course,  concerns  the  ladies 
only  ;  the  gentlemen  took  a  very  languid 
interest  in  it,  and  ordinarily  confined  them- 
selves to  pitying  the  man — brutes.  But  it 
certainly    was    very    deeply    to    be    deplored 
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that,  whereas  a  young  betrothal  is  always 
such  a  beautiful  and  interesting  and  touching 
event,  the  ladies  of  Koopstad  never  could 
entirely  surrender  themselves  to  the  charm 
of  contemplating  one  with  feelings  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  '  It  was  a  very  desirable 
match  from  many  points  of  view,  but ' — and 
then  they  would  lower  their  horns  and  butt 
at  the  unfortunate  pair.  And  indeed  it  is 
very  sad  to  contemplate  the  perversity  of  all 
these  young  people  who  will  not  see  that 
they  could  be  perfectly  happy  and  excellently 
suited  to  each  other,  if  only  the  couples 
would  make  up  differently.  It  is  very  sad, 
and  it  would  be  still  much  sadder,  if  the 
peculiarity  of  Koopstad  were  not  peculiar  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe  where  three 
women  with  marriageable  daughters,  or  with 
marriageable  selves,  get  together  over  fifteen 
cups  of  tea — it  is  coffee  in  Germany,  but  the 
principle  remains  the  same.  And  a  woman 
long  thinks  her  daughters  marriageable,  and. 
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if  she  have  no  daughters,  herself  yet  more 
marriageable  still. 

It  was  not  only  the  ladies  of  Koopstad, 
however  (whose  sincerity  could  not  even 
reckon  on  mutual  recognition),  that  cried  out 
at  the  news  of  Hendrik  Lossell's  engage- 
ment. No  woman  ever  listens  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  to  another  woman's  talk 
about  her  own  sex — they  know  too  well, 
the  darlings,  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
their  sugared  blame  and  yet  more  sourly 
sugared  praise — ah,  sugar  is  a  terrible  acid  !  — 
but  when  the  men  unanimously  declared  Hen- 
drik to  be  a  fool,  their  wives  and  daughters 
sat  up  and  listened.  Stereotyped  expressions 
of  condolence  with  a  k  victim  '  the  ladies  were 
accustomed  to  ;  they  considered,  however, 
that  this  particular  case  was  entitled  to  more 
detailed  discussion.  What  had  the  men  to 
say  against  Mejuffrouw  Cornelia  Alers  ? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  she  was  a  couple  of 
years  older  than  her  suitor,  and,  you  know, 
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we  always  pull  up  our  noses  at  that,  especially 
when  the  boy  is  just  under  thirty,  and  the 
old  lady  is  just — this  pen  refuses  to  write 
the  word  that  was  destined  to  follow.  Let 
laywers  and  doctors  do  what  ignoble  duty 
their  professions  may  sometimes  require  of 
them  ;  no  gentleman  ever  vet  said  of  his  own 
free  will  that  an  unmarried  woman  was  over 
thirty. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  Cornelia  Alers 
had  been  twenty-nine. 

In  addition  to  this  she  had  a  Roman  nose. 
With  a  woman's  aptitude  for  seeing  her  own 
bright  side,  she  considered  that  this  ancient 
feature  imparted  an  aristocratic  appearance 
t<  1  her  face.  And  perhaps  she  was  not 
altogether  mistaken  in  her  supposition,  for 
she  certainly  had  an  air  of  hauteur  over 
her  which  she  possibly  owed  to  the  bend 
of  the  nose,  or  possibly  to  her  unusual  height 
(no  execrable  pun  is  intended),  or  yet  more 
probably  to  her  indomitable  trust  in  her  own 
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superiority.  Having  been  placed,  a  big 
woman,  in  a  limited  sphere,  she  had  firmly 
resolved  to  bring  her  surroundings  into 
harmony  with  her  stature,  and  so  she  set 
her  heavy  foot  on  the  social  ladder  of 
Koopstad  and  clomb,  and  clomb,  higher  and 
higher,  as  high  as  little  Hendrik  Lossell. 
The  social  ladder  of  Koopstad  was  a  living 
organism,  more  like  a  tree  than  a  ladder, 
securely  planted  and  rooted  in  the  mean 
soil  of  our  dusty  humanity,  manured  by 
frequent  offerings  of  filthy  lucre,  and  daily 
watered  with  the  tears  of  the  unsuccessful 
aspirants  down  below.  Hendrik  Lossell  did 
not  sit  on  its  topmost  branch — Elias  would 
have  sat  there,  had  he  not  been  an  idiot — 
but  he  sat  at  an  elevation  where  the  fruit 
already  hung  sufficiently  thick,  and  where 
the  ladies  of  the  company,  when  they  looked 
downwards,  which  they  seldom  did,  could 
no  longer  perceive  the  Cornelia  Alerses. 
This   social    tree,    for    it   is    a    tree,    and    no 
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ladder,  has  in  common  with  some  few  other 
trees  that  its  fruit  grows  thickest  towards 
the  top,  and  it  has  in  common  with  most, 
that  no  fruit  at  all  ever  grows  on  the  bare 
stem  which  supports  the  fat  little  crown,  and 
feeds  it. 

Cornelia  Alers  believed  that  happiness 
dwelt  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  misery 
at  the  bottom.  You  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  never  tasted  rotten  fruit,  nor 
ever  reposed  in  the  shade. 

Her  belief  had  in  it  that  element  of  ignor- 
ance which  peppers  all  belief.  For  she  knew 
nothing  either  of  the  hard  work  at  the  bottom 
nor  of  the  sunshiny  indolence  at  the  top. 
The  Alerses  were  by  no  means  great  people 
in  Koopstad,  but  they  were  just  unlittle 
enough  to  frantically  aspire  to  be  greater. 
Yet — thank  Heaven, — they  were  not  so  little 
that  their  daughters,  however  needy,  should 
stoop  to  honest  work.  Koopstad  is  old- 
fashioned,    and    it   checks   the   tide   in   many 
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places  where  larger  communities  have  already 
sailed  out  to  sea. 

The  Alerses  had  committed  the  seven 
cardinal  sins,  for  they  were  poor,  and  they 
had  committed  an  eighth,  for  Alers  senior 
had  married  above  him.  This  eighth  trans- 
gression, by  attracting  notice,  brought  out 
the  misery  of  all  the  other  seven.  And  the 
junior  Alerses,  the  lawyer  and  his  brother 
and  Cornelia  and  her  three  sisters,  soon 
found  that  their  only  chance  of  absolution 
was  to  go  and  sin  no  more.  So  they  played 
in  the  State  Lottery,  and  also  in  the  lottery 
of  the  married  state,  and  they  wriggled  and 
haggled,  and  turned  their  dresses  and  their 
opinions,  and  ran  errands  and  social  risks, 
and  fell  and  picked  themselves  up  and  smiled 
sweetly  when  people  asked — also  sweetly — 
whether  they  were  hurt.  There  was  not  one 
form  of  shabby-genteel  suffering  from  which 
they  shrank.  They  even  went  to  stay  with 
their    mother's    rich    relations.       The    world 
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is  full  of  these  quiet  heroisms  l  that  nobody 
knows  nothing  of  We  have  all  admired, 
and  rightly,  the  Spartan  boy  whose  face 
remained  serene  while  the  fox  was  consuming 
his  vitals,  but  we  nowhere  read  that  he  sat 
smiling,  smiling  all  through  that  repast,  and 
then  said  it  was  the  nicest  thing  on  earth 
and  when  might  he  come  again  ?  People 
gave  him  immense  credit  for  his  fortitude, 
as  he  knew  they  would  be  sure  to  do  all 
the  time  he  was  performing,  but  all  those 
who  had  '  arrived '  said  the  Alerses  were 
fools  for  their  pains  and  laughed  when  they 
slipped  off  the  rungs  of  the  ladder. 

And  so  the  stately  Cornelia  was  engaged 
to  Hendrik  Lossell.  How  had  she  managed 
to  obtain  his  consent  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Koopstad — at  least  female  Koop- 
stad  —  was  dying  to  know.  Many  a  man 
has  become  a  great  general  by  studying 
other  great  generals'  victories. 

Alas,    the    conquest   of    Hymens    land    is 
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rarely  the  prize  of  a  brief  campaign,  unless 
the  invader  be  largely  supplied  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  Cornelia  had  plenty  of 
sinews,  but  they  were  not  of  the  right  kind. 
They  helped  her,  however,  to  dance  atten- 
dance (literally)  at  every  raid  into  the 
enemy's  country  to  which  she  could  procure 
an  invitation.  And  she  got  somebody's 
cousin  to  have  Thomas  put  up  for  the  Casino, 
on  the  express  understanding  that  Hendrik 
was  to  be  put  up  too. 

Do  not  accuse  the  young  fellow  of  being  a 
heartless  cynic  who  stood  watching  her  tall 
figure  and  skinny  shoulders  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  and  who,  from  his  safe 
coign  of  vantage  against  a  window,  sent  forth 
unkind  thoughts  about  women  generally  upon 
the  patient  air.  They  were  true,  I  doubt 
not,  but  he  did  not  mean  them.  No  good 
man  ever  thinks  bad  thoughts  about  women. 
They  waylay  him,  and  rob  him  of  all  he 
possesses — his  good  name,  first,   which  was 
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not  of  much  use  to  himself,  probably,  but 
which  is  utterly  worthless  to  them — and  when 
they  have  stripped  him  entirely  and  left  him 
lying  bleeding  in  the  way,  they  come  back 
after  a  minute  to  give  him  another  ha'penny- 
worth  of  happiness  and  to  twist  their  pretty 
fingers  round  once  more  in  his  gaping 
wounds,  and  then  they  kill  him.  But  he 
never  utters  a  word  of  complaint,  and  he 
smiles  upon  them,  and  is  good  and  beautiful 
and  patient  in  death.  That  is  to  say,  if  he 
be  a  man  deserving  the  name.  It  is  only 
your  base-born  cowards  that  beg  for  quarter. 
'  Your  money  or  your  life,'  cries  the  brigand 
who  meets  you  on  the  highroad.  And  you 
give  your  money  cheerfully  to  avoid  the 
alternative,  especially  if  you  happen  to  have 
left  your  purse  at  home.  Beware  of  the 
woman-brigand.      She  asks  for  both. 

Give  them  to  her.  Only  mind  you  choose 
your  brigand  wisely.  You  will  be  all  the 
happier  for  your  loss. 
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The  man  who  would  speak  evil  of  a  woman 
is  a  churl. 

The  poor  things  are  already  sufficiently 
hard-pressed.      For  all  the  women  do  it. 

All  the  females  who  attended  the  Casino- 
gatherings  said  unkind  things  about  Cor- 
nelia and  her  improvised  dresses  from  her 
eighteenth  year  to  her  twenty-sixth.  Then 
they  pitied  her  too  sincerely  to  honour  her 
with  more  than  an  occasional  sneer,  and  she 
was  ticketed  and  numbered  and  put  away. 
Nobody  thought  any  more  about  her,  but 
that  did  not  hinder  her  thinking  about  her- 
self. And  so  she  laboured  on  quietly,  while 
others  played  around  her.  Poor  weary 
struggles  if  she  be  not  deserving  of  pity,  to 
whom  shall  we  accord  it  ?  And  when  all  the 
ladies  said  that  she  must  be  at  least  a  hundred, 
and  all  the  gentlemen  that  really,  you  know, 
they  were  certain  she  could  not  be  younger 
than  Lossell,  she  hooked  the  young  fellow, 
and     played,     landed,     frittered,     fried     and 
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swallowed  him    before   the  horrified  eyes  of 
the  entire  female  population  of  Koopstad. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about.  How  can 
anyone's  biographer  be  excused  for  telling  it  ? 
It  has  all  been  told  a  hundred  times  before. 
I  sometimes  wonder,  had  Eve  been  born 
without  the  wiles  of  Eve's  daughters,  would 
there  ever  have  been  the  story  of  Adam's 
sons  to  tell  ? 

She  was  hopeless  at  last,  was  the  brave 
huntress,  utterly  dispirited  and  dejected, 
despite  her  Roman  nose.  Her  younger 
sister,  Aurelia,  had  made  a  capital  settle- 
ment, having  married  an  old  widower  with 
sixty  thousand  florins  a  year  and  six 
daughters,  the  whole  half  dozen  of  whom 
she  had  sent  out  to  boarding-school  within 
a  month  after  she  had  entered  the  house. 
Another  sister,  just  out,  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  Casino  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
fleeing  in  Parthian  style  from  a  young  officer 
whom — to    remain    classical — the    victory   of 
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Pyrrhus  would  too  soon  befall.  And  she,  she 
went  up  to  her  chamber- window  to  look 
vainly  down  the  desolate  road.  That  is  to 
say,  she  sat  down  on  her  sofa  and  sighed. 
It  was  no  use  looking  out  of  her  window, 
for  she  would  only  have  caught  cold  and 
reddened  the  Roman  nose.  Besides,  there 
was  no  one  there. 

1  I  shall  give  up  going  to  the  Casino,'  she 
remarked  to  Thomas.  '  Do  you  know,  I 
think  it  has  got  very  stupid  of  late.  All  the 
nice  people  seem  to  stop  away.' 

'  Lossell  had  a  committee  meeting  of  some 
sort  to-night,'  said  Thomas. 

She  flashed  out  at  him.  '  There  are  more 
people  in  the  world  than  Lossell,'  she  said, 
'and  nicer.      I  wasn't  thinking  of  him.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  he  answered.  4  You  were 
thinking  of  Paffer.' 

Paffer  was  the  young  officer,  whom 
Cornelia  hated  like  poison,  on  account  of 
her  sisters  success. 
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'  You  are  pleased,'  she  said,  l  to  think 
yourself  funny.  And  so  you  would  be,  if 
you  weren't  stupid." 

'  And  you  are  proud,'  he  replied,  '  to  think 
yourself  spiteful.  And  so  you  would  be,  if 
you  weren't  unhappy.' 

You  see.  they  were  hardly  an  amiable 
couple,  this  brother  and  sister.  They  were 
given  to  recrimination,  and  vulgar  squabbling. 
But  they  liked  each  other,  in  their  own  dis- 
agreeable way. 

After  a  few  moments  —  while  Cornelia, 
struck  by  the  accuracy  of  her  brother's  last 
thrust,  was  still  casting  about  for  a  reply — 
Thomas  began  again  : 

'  Look  here,  Cornelia,  we  needn't  joke 
through  the  last  scene  of  what  is  fast  turn- 
ing into  a  tragedy.  You're  as  good — or  as 
bad — as  an  old  woman  by  this  time.  Best 
be  plain-spoken.  You've  been  lying  in  the 
shop-window  for  nigh  upon  a  dozen  seasons, 
and — demmy — reduced    prices    or    not,    you 
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can't  be  left  there  much  longer.  As  you 
say,  you  had  much  better  give  over  going 
to  the  Casino,  where  you  only  serve  as  a 
foil  to  the  younger  girls.  Look  the  inevit- 
able future  in  the  face,  as  you  ought  to  have 
done  six  years  ago,  and  take  your  seat  by  the 
fireplace  and  knit.' 

If  Thomas  spoke  thus  coarsely,  it  was 
very  much  on  account  of  his  own  anger  and 
disgust  at  his  sisters  failure.  He  was 
anxious,  too,  about  her  ultimate  fate,  for, 
though  you  might  easily  talk  about  sitting 
down  by  the  fireside,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  say  who  would  pay  for  coals.  Like  her 
sisters,  Cornelia  had  invested  her  small 
patrimony  in  the  matrimonial  business. 
Bankruptcy  seemed  impending. 

1  You  had  better  sell  your  muslin  ball- 
dress  to  Ninnie,'  added  the  head  of  the 
family.  '  It  will  do  for  her  betrothal  to 
Paffer.' 

Cornelia's  rugged  old  heart  was  not  easily 
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shaken.  But  under  these  heavy  blows  of 
her  brother's  hammer  a  pair  of  tears  squeezed 
through  the  crevices  and  rolled  slowly  down 
her  cheeks. 

Young  Thomas  was  not  proof  against 
these  silent  symptoms  of  distress.  '  I  don't 
mean  to  be  unkind,'  he  said  uneasily.  4  Only 
we  may  as  well  "sail  straight."  The  case 
is  desperate.  It's  "kill  or  cure."  Now,  I'm 
willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you.  Do  you 
want  Hendrik  Lossell  to  propose  to  you,  or 
do  you  not  ?' 

Cornelia  made  a  movement  of  dis- 
avowal. 

4  I  know  you  do,'  said  Thomas  coolly. 
4  Of  course.  Well,  I  will  undertake  that  he 
shall  come  and  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  within 
less  than  twelve  hours — that  is,  therefore,  to- 
morrow morning  before  lunch — if  you  under- 
take, on  your  part,  to  help  me  afterwards  in 
anything  I  may  stand  in  need  of.  We  go 
into  partnership,  and  this  is  the  first  stroke 
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of  business  combined  by  the  firm  Is  it  a 
bargain  ?' 

1  Get  him  to  do  as  you  say,'  whispered 
Cornelia,  'and  I'll  do  anything  you  like  for 
you  afterwards,  Thomas.  Oh,  Thomas,  I 
cant  be  an  old  maid  !' 

'  No,  you  can't,'  said  Thomas.  'We  can't 
afford  it.' 

And  so  they  shook  hands  on  their  con- 
tract. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    MARRIAGE-LOTTERY. 


The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour — the 
doors  of  the  office  were  barely  open  — 
Thomas  Alers  was  ushered  into  the  private 
room  of  the  acting  head  of  the  house  of 
Volderdoes  Zonen. 

The  actual  head  of  the  firm  and  proprietor 
of  the  business  was  at  that  moment  pottering 
about  in  the  greenhouse  which  his  brothers 
had  built  for  him  on  his  modest  premises, 
and  querulously  demanding  of  the  gardener 
whether  or  no  the  pink  chrysanthemums  had 
already  come  out. 

Hendrik    Lossell    did    not   rise   to   receive 
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his  visitor,  but  extended  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  with  a  slightly  condescending  air. 
He  was  very  proud  of  his  position  at  that 
great  table  full  of  documents,  was  Hendrik 
Lossell.  All  the  prouder,  perhaps,  because 
the  position  was  not  quite  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  and  what  he  had  always  expected, 
for  the  whole  of  Koopstad  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  real  owner  of  the  business  was 
the  fool. 

The  young  Hendrik  could  only  prolong 
the  connection  which  the  old  one  had  begun 
and  lived  through,  and  suffered  and  died 
under.  They  were  practically  everything, 
except After  all,  they  remained  in- 
truders, hard-working,  inadequately  rewarded 
intruders,  and  the  real  Volderdoes  was 
Elias. 

'  How  de  do,'  said  Hendrik  carelessly. 
We  have  dropped  the  note  of  interrogation 
in  that  question  long  ago.  '  Keen  weather, 
eh  ?'       Nevertheless,   he   was   surprised    that 
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the  hand  which  Alers  drew  out  of  a  thickly 
wadded  glove  should  be  so  cold.  He  did 
not  know  when  the  glove  had  been  put  on. 
Looking  up,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  young  advocate's  face  betrayed  signs 
of  considerable  agitation.  A  good  deal  more, 
besides  the  glove,  had  been  put  on  at  the  door. 

1  Good  heavens,  what's  the  matter  ?'  cried 
Hendrik — the  note  of  interrogation  now  in 
full  play. 

'  Hush,'  replied  Thomas  in  alarm.  '  No- 
thing.    Why  do  you  ask,  Lossell  ?' 

'Why?  Just  look  at  your  face  in  the 
glass !  A  man  doesn't  look  like  that  and 
expect  no  one  to  notice  it.' 

Thomas  cast  a  quick  glance  at  a  narrow 
mirror  which  hung  between  the  two  windows 
— the  great,  squinting  Chinaman  was  over 
the  mantelpiece.  The  'cute  young  lawyer 
recognised  with  satisfaction  his  own  aptitude 
for  playing  a  part,  but  he  exaggerated  his 
self-praise  (some  people  do),  for  nature  had 
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helped  him  considerably  by  flurrying  him  in 
spite  of  himself. 

'I  assure  you  it's  nothing,'  he  said,  'at 
least  nothing  to  agitate  anyone,  only  I  am 
so  stupid  in  these  matters.  But  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  Lossell.  In  fact,  I  wanted  to 
tell  you.  Imagine  what  has  happened  to  me 
this  morning.  One  of  the  last  things  I 
should  have  expected  ever  to  occur  to  such 
unfortunates  as  our  family  have  always  been. 
You  are  sure  no  one  can  hear  us  ?' — he 
looked  apprehensively  towards  the  glass 
doors,  which  were  closed.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Hendrik  Junior's  character  that  he 
elected  to  have  them  closed  as  a  rule,  in 
spite  of  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance 
occasioned  by  the  constant  opening  and 
shutting,  as  message  after  message  passed 
from  the  outer  office  into  the  inner  room. 
Herein  he  was  different  from  his  father,  who 
had  always  preferred  to  remain  in  touch  with 
the  clerks  at  work  beyond. 
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'  Of  course  not,'  said  Hendrik  impatiently. 
1  Go  on.' 

4  I     had     a    letter    from    our    Amsterdam 

bankers  this  morning,  Henk. Don't  laugh 

at  our  having  bankers  '  (Lossell  was  not  think- 
ing of  laughing).  '  Every  poor  beggar  has. 
The  robbers  manage  to  secure  their  tax  on 
ten  florins  as  well  as  on  ten  thousand. — Well, 
I  had  a  letter  from  them  this  morning  and — 
you  saw  the  announcement  in  the  evening 
papers  yesterday  about  the  first  prize  of 
the  Vienna  1864  Lottery  having  "  fallen  "  in 
Amsterdam  ?' 

'Yes,'  cried  Hendrik,  'and  I  wondered 
who  the  lucky  beggar  was.  It's  a  fortune. 
Donnerwetter  !     Tommy,  it  isn't  you  ?' 

'  Not  me,  no,  worse  luck.  I  wish  it  was. 
But  it's  Cornelia.  Hang  her.  As  if  girls 
wanted  money  to  get  through  the  world  !' 

'  I  suppose  everybody  wants  that,'  said 
Hendrik  moodily.  He  was  pricked  with 
envy,  and  he  didn't  see  why  the  eldest  Miss 
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Alers  should  not  need  a  little  ready  cash 
to  secure  her  a  place  in  the  wedding- 
coach. 

'  Yes,  but  a  man  wants  it  to  buy  bread 
with,  and  a  woman  to  buy  cake.  A  woman 
of  our  class  always  gets  her  bread  from  some- 
body, husband  or  father  or  brother.  Now 
this  sum  in  my  hands  would  have  meant 
a  million  within  a  twelvemonth,  while  in  my 
sister's  it  represents  a  respectable  four  per 
cent,  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 

For  it  was  in  the  orood  old  time  when 
people  still  got  four  per  cent,  for  their  money, 
and  yet  slept  at  night. 

1  You  penniless  people  always  think  money 
breeds  like  rabbits,'  said  Hendrik  snappishly. 
'  I  wish  to  goodness  it  would.  But  I'm  sure 
I  congratulate  you.  It's  a  fortune,  as  I 
said.' 

'  Hardly  a  fortune.  It's  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  florins,  but  an  outrageous  quantity- 
goes  off   in  Government  percentage  and  so 
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on.  Still,  it's  a  lot  of  money.  You  must 
congratulate  her,  though,  not  me.  It's  no 
advantage  to  me  in  any  way,  except  in  so  far 
as  I'm  awfully  glad  for  her.' 

After  that,  neither  spoke  for  a  few- 
moments,  for  each  wras  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Thought  Thomas  :  '  If  he  doesn't 
begin  now,  I  shall  have  to.' 

And  Hendrik  thought  :   '  Here  goes!' 

'  Does  your  sister  Cornelia  know  already  ?' 
he  asked. 

1  No,  not  yet.' 

'  And  I  suppose  nobody  else  does,  in  that 
case  ?' 

'  No.  I  got  the  letter  just  as  I  was  start- 
ing for  my  office,  and  then  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  come  round  and  tell  you  on  my  way. 
But  I  must  be  off.  I'm  late  enough,  as 
it  is.' 

And  he  jumped  up,  and  began  buttoning 
his  coat. 

'Wait    a    minute,'    cried    Hendrik.      'By 
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Jove,  Tom,  I  wish  you  had  kept  your  secret 
a  day  or  two  longer.  Your  bringing  it  to 
me  puts  me  in  a  very  awkward  position.  I 
— I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it.' 

'  What  ?'  asked  Alers  sharply,  turning  full 
upon  him. 

'  Well,  look  here.  You  know  I've  long 
been — how  shall  I  express  it  ? — paying  my 
court  to  your  sister.  Je  lui  ai  fait  un  brin 
de  cour.     You  must  have  noticed  it.' 

'  Never/  said  Thomas  energetically. 

1  Oh  come,  you  must  have.  Why,  every- 
body did.  I've  been  chaffed  about  it  over 
and  over  again  at  the  Casino.  People 
thought  we  were  engaged.' 

It  was  true  he  had  been  chaffed,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  dead  set  the  Roman 
nose  had  made  at  him.  '  Fly  to  me,  my 
£Ood  Henkie,'  a  fat  motherly  old  aunt  had 
said  to  him,  spreading  out  her  wide  skirts 
from  her  seat  against  the  wall.  '  Creep 
under,   if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.      I 
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shall  tell  her,  when  she  looks  for  you,  that 
you  are  lost  in  admiration.' 

'  I  never  heard  about  it.'  said  Thomas. 
'  But  that  proves  nothing.  Brothers  are  the 
last  people  to  hear  that  kind  of  chaff.' 

'  It's  true,  all  the  same  ;  and  no  wonder  I 
should  think  of  marrying.  That  big  house 
is  very  lonely  since  my  mother  died  last 
year.  And  I've  been  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  your  sister  about  it — by  G , 

I  have.  I  should  have  done  so,  in  all  pro- 
bability, last  night,  if  I  hadn't  been  prevented 
from  going  to  the  Casino.' 

He  almost  believed  himself,  with  such 
energy  of  conviction  did  he  speak. 

'  Now,  you  see,'  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
sweeping  over  the  words,  ere  his  friend 
could  interrupt,  '  this  scrap  of  information 
you  have  just  brought  me  puts  me  in  a  very 
painful  position.  For  if  I  choose  this  moment 
to  propose  to  your  sister,  everybody  will  say 
that  I  did  it  for  the  money.     Of  course  that's 
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absurd,  as  you  know.  I  may  not  be  as  rich 
as  I  ought  to  be,  or  as  some  people  think, 
but  I'm  not  poor  enough  not  to  feel  free  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  people's  thinking,' 
said  Thomas.  '  I  believe  it's  pretty  generally 
known  that  your  step-brother  is  the  rich  man, 
and  not  you.' 

Hendrik  wTinced.  Decidedly  Thomas  was 
cruel. 

'Yes,  that  was  Hubert's  doing,'  said  Hen- 
drik. '  He  couldn't  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in 
his  head.  He's  much  better  away  at 
Shanghai  with  his  English  wife.  But  you 
must  admit  it  would  look  strange.' 

'Very  strange,'  said  Thomas  gravely. 

1  Not  so  very  strange,  hang  it,  if  people 
weren't  always  so  disgracefully  ill-natured, 
for  everybody  knows,  as  I  say,  that  I  have 
long  been  intending  to  propose.' 

1  Ah,  but  you  didn't  do  it,'  interrupted 
Thomas. 
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1  Oh  but,  Tom,  I  say  :  do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  I  want  Cornelia  for  her  money,  when  I 
never  heard  till  to-day  of  her  possessing  a 
penny  in  the  world  ?' 

1  No,  my  dear  fellow  ;  it's  the  last  thing  I 
should  think  of.  I  am  quite  sure  you  would 
be  far  above  anything  of  the  kind.  But  we 
must  reckon,  as  you  say,  with  the  ill-natured 
world  around  us.  The  worst  of  it  is,  these 
money  matters  can  never  be  kept  dark,  in 
spite  of  everybody  concerned  being  sworn  to 
inviolable  secrecy.  You  see,  the  fact  has  got 
into  the  papers  already,  the  name,  in  spite  of 
anything  we  can  do,  will  be  all  over  the  place 
in  a  couple  of  days.  And  neither  the  rest  of 
the  world,  nor  Cornelia  herself,  will  consider 
the  moment  was  happily  selected  for  a  pro- 
posal.' 

'  But  if  I  had  been  at  the  Casino  last  night, 
or  you  hadn't  told  me  this  morning,  I  shouldn't 
have  known,'  said  Hendrik  obstinately. 

1  That     is     true,'    acquiesced    the     young 
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lawyer  thoughtfully.  And  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  considering  the  dilemma.  Then  he 
said  :  '  If  you  mean  what  you  say,  Hendrik, 
as  doubtless  you  do.  the  only  way  I  can  see 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  you  to  get  the 
whole  business  over  with  Cornelia  before 
she,  or  anybody  else,  knows  anything  of  this 
change  in  her  fortunes.  In  that  case  I  will 
tell  Cornelia  that,  knowing  you  were  intend- 
ing to  ask  her,  I  kept  back  my  news  that 
you  might  not  be  influenced  by  it,  and  we 
shan't  let  out  the  story,  if  we  can  help  it,  till 
after  your  engagement  has  been  announced.' 

'  Capital !'  cried  Hendrik.  '  You're  a  right- 
down  £ood  fellow,  Tom.  In  that  case, 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost.'  He  actually  ran 
towards  the  peg  on  which  his  hat  and  coat 
were  hung.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  stopped. 
He  was  not  half  such  a  rogue,  after  all,  as 
the  other. 

'  Only,  I  say,'  he  began,  '  is  that  quite  fair 
towards  your  sister  ?' 
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1  No,'  replied  Thomas  coolly.  '  It  isn't. 
And,  therefore,  as  you  yourself  broach  the 
subject,  let  me  be  plain  with  you.  It  isn't 
fair  to  her.  Accordingly,  it  must  be  under- 
stood between  us  that  you  ask  her  at  once, 
without  the  slightest  delay,  to  be  your  wife. 
If  she  refuses  you,  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter.  If  she  accepts  you,  I  tell  her,  also 
at  once,  about  this  lottery-prize.  And  then 
you  must  return  her  her  liberty  and  leave 
her  altogether  free  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
So  much  you  owe  to  her,  but  you  needn't  be 
alarmed.  If  I  know  anything  of  my  sister, 
she  will  act  honourably  under  all  circum- 
stances. And  then,  as  soon  as  these  pre- 
liminaries are  settled,  there  must  be  no 
time  lost  before  giving  the  news  to  the 
world.' 

1  I  accept,'  said  Hendrik,  taking  down  his 
hat.  '  Shall  I  find  your  sister  at  home  if  I  go 
now  ?' 

1  Yes,  but   wait  a  minute.      I'm  willing   to 
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do  you  this  service  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue 
in  my  head.  But  you'll  remember,  please, 
that  I  did  so,  and  when  the  time  comes, 
you'll  not  deny  that  you  owe  me  a  good 
turn  ?' 

1  No,'  replied  Hendrik.  '  Can  I  take  you 
on  anywhere  ?  I  shall  have  a  cab  called  at 
once.'  And  he  whistled  through  a  speaking- 
tube  that  lay  upon  his  writing-table. 

'  Well,  as  you  offer  it,  I'm  awfully  late.  1 
don't  know  what  my  clients  will  say.  Let  us 
arrange  that  I  fetch  you  at  our  house  after 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  then,  if  all  be  satis- 
factorily decided,  we  can  lunch  together  at 
the  Club  and  start  the  news  of  your  engage- 
ment. There's  nothing  in  the  world — not 
even  wildfire — spreads  half  as  fast.' 

'  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well.' 

'  But  it's  a  bargain  about  my  getting  help 
from  you  in  my  turn  ?' 

1  Yes,'  said  Hendrik  with  his  lips  to  the 
tube. 
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'  Well  ?'  asked  Thomas  a  couple  of  hours 
later,  pausing  in  the  hall  of  his  own  house  as 
Hendrik  issued  from  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  to  meet  him. 

1  You  may  congratulate  the  happiest  of 
mortals,'  replied  Lossell.  4  Cornelia  has  pro- 
mised to  be  mine.' 

'  So  be  it/  said  Thomas.  '  Now  just  let 
me  go  in  to  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  we 
can  drive  to  the  Club  together.  I  see  you 
have  kept  your  cab.' 

'  Yes,  to  sit  in  and  wait,  in  case  she  had 
refused  me,'  answered  Hendrik  gaily. 
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1  Two  hours  !'  ejaculated  Thomas,  shaking 
his  head.  '  Well,  well,  true  love  was  always 
reckless  and  regardless  of  expense.'  And 
he  disappeared  behind  the  dining-room  door, 
closing  it  carefully  after  him. 

The  fair  Cornelia  was  standing  by  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  dull  garden. 
She  turned  round  slowly,  as  her  brother 
came  in.  There  was  a  glad  light  of  con- 
tentment over  her  forehead,  but  it  died  away 
at  sight  of  the  young  advocate,  just  as  the 
sunlight  slips  from  your  chamber-wall  before 
a  falling  blind. 

'  Well  ?'  said  Thomas,  repeating  the  brief 
greeting  he  had  used  to  Hendrik. 

'  He  has  proposed  to  me,5  replied  Cornelia 
dryly,  '  and  I  have  accepted  him.  That 
is  all/ 

'  All  ?'  said  Thomas  indignantly.  '  Non- 
sense. You  might  give  me  a  word  of  thanks 
for  having  managed  so  well  for  you  what 
young  ladies   usually  settle   for  themselves.' 
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He  threw  a  hundredweight  of  spite  on  the 
word  '  young.' 

1  On  the  contrary,'  averred  Cornelia  with 
no  less  acrimony,  'he  tells  me  that  he  has 
been  wanting  to  ask  me  for  ever  so  long. 
He  says  modesty  has  deterred  him  ;  that's 
rubbish.  Modesty  only  deters  men  from 
doing  what  they  don't  wish  to  do  but  ought 
to.  And  as  soon  as  you  want  him  to  do 
it,  he  does  it.  That  means  that  you've 
been  keeping  him  back  hitherto.  And  I 
should  like  to  know  how,  Thomas,  and 
why.' 

1  I  ?'  said  Thomas  innocently.  '  Come, 
that's  too  bad.  The  patcher-up  of  lovers' 
quarrels  always  gets  the  abuse  they  had 
destined  for  each  other.  My  dear  Corry,  I 
regret  that  I  couldn't  get  him  sooner.  Be 
glad  that  I  got  him  so  soon.  You  must 
allow  that  twelve  hours  isn't  bad.' 

'  If  you  have  got  him  so  soon,'  she  insisted, 
'  you  could  have  got  him  much  sooner.     You 
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have  been  keeping  him  off,  and  I  repeat  I 
should  like  to  know  why.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders :  '  Keeping 
him  off!'  he  repeated  with  scorn.  'I  had 
trouble  enough  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
scratch.  Swallow  him,  and  digest  him 
thankfully,  and  ask  no  questions  as  to  how 
he  was  caught  and  cooked.      Poor  fellow !' 

1  Thomas  F  she  burst  out,  the  tears  of  rage 
gathering  in  her  eyes,  '  I  don't  believe  you. 
To  think  that  I  could  have  been  married 
perhaps  before  I  was  th-th-thirty !' — her 
feelings  overcame  her. — '  Go  away  !'  she 
cried,  '  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  you  again  t 

'  Dear  me/  said  Thomas  coolly.  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  can  still  be  childish.  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  for- 
gotten the  way  by  this  time.  "  Before  you 
were  thirty!"  What  utter  folly,  Cornelia. 
Lossell  hasn't  been  hesitating  as  long  as  all 
that.' 

'  Tell  me  what   brought   him  round  ?'  she 
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said  in  a  wheedling  voice,  taking  her  hands 
from  her  face. 

4  Not  to-day,'  replied  Thomas,  who  did 
not  quite  trust  the  strength  of  nerve  of  his 
sister's  conscience,  '  I've  no  time.  He's 
waiting  for  me  in  the  hall.  I  dare  say  he 
heard  you  yell  out  you  were  past  thirty.' 

And  with  this  parting  shot  he  retired.  It 
was  too  bad  of  Cornelia  to  get  such  an  idea 
into  her  head.  She  would  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  he  informed  her  of  the  truth.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  she  cut  up  rough. 

'  It's  all  right,'  he  said  to  Lossell,  who  was 
anxiously  pacing  the  narrow  hall.  '  Only  she 
thinks  you  don't  know  about  the  money.  I 
had  to  leave  her  that  little  illusion.  And  so 
will  you  have  to.  The  women  can't  do 
without  a  semblance  of  love.' 

1  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  they  are 
content  with  the  semblance,'  added  this 
young  philosopher,  as   Hendrik  was  waking 
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the  cabman.  '  Now  we  men  are  different, 
we  either  want  the  real  thing  or  no  pretence 
at  all.  And  we  are  quite  satisfied  to  do 
without  the  semblance  when  the  real  thing 
can't  be  £Ot.  How  awful  it  would  be  if 
women  were  like  that !' 

Hendrik  did  not  cry  out  against  the  charge 
implied  in  these  words.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
hear  it.  He  occupied  himself  with  poking 
his  umbrella  into  the  cabman's  dingy  cape- 
protected  sides,  till  the  old  fellow  became 
dimly  conscious  that  he  was  wanted. 

And  then  they  drove  to  the  Club  and  had 
lunch  and  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck  Monopole. 
And  Thomas  told  everybody  about  Hen- 
drik's  good  fortune,  and  everybody  congratu- 
lated Hendrik,  and  then  went  away  into  the 
smoking-room,  and  laughed. 

Next  day — on  a  beautiful  afternoon  of 
early  frost,  one  of  those  days  when  all  earth 
and   all    heaven   are    in   a   glitter   of   radiant 
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cold — Hendrik  Lossell  and  his  Cornelia 
walked  down  arm  in  arm  to  see  the  skating 
on  the  '  Koopstad  Ice-Club's '  submerged 
field.  Thereby  they  announced  their  en- 
gagement to  all  the  world's  wife  and 
daughters.  No  one  had  heard  a  whisper 
as  yet  of  the  fair  fiancee's  supposed  accession 
to  fortune.  And  somebody  said  that  meeting 
Cornelia  out  with  that  little  boy  at  her  side 
reminded  you  of  that  other  Roman  dame 
who  fetched  her  lumps  of  mischief  home 
from  school  and  tried  to  pass  them  off  on 
her  friends  as  'jewels.'  Rough  diamonds 
they  probably  wrere. 

And  Hendrik  wrote  to  Hubert,  out  at 
Shanghai,  that  he  was  engaged  to  Cornelia 
Alers.  whom  Hubert  would  doubtless  re- 
member, the  girl  with  the  majestic  bearing, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  he — Hendrik — would 
be  as  happy  in  his  married  life  as  Hubert 
was  with  the  English  girl  he  had  chosen  out 
yonder,  and  who  had  already  gladdened  his 
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heart  with  a  couple  of  children.  Should  he 
add  a  word  about  Cornelia  Alers's  quarter  of 
a  million  florins  ?  He  thought  not.  No, 
better  wait  till  next  mail. 

So  they  were  happy.  Cornelia  bestowed 
upon  Hendrik  the  most  statuesque  of  smiles, 
and  Hendrik  brought  to  Cornelia  the  most 
costly  of  hothouse  flowers.  He  soon  noticed 
that  she  did  not  care  for  flowers  unless  they 
were  costly.  For  she  said  :  '  Oh,  what 
beautiful  roses !  They  are  sixpence  apiece 
at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

Hendrik  was  deeply  mortified,  for  they 
had  cost  him  eightpence  halfpenny,  and  he 
considered  she  ought  to  have  known. 

Nevertheless  they  were  happy.  And  the 
ladies  of  Koopstad,  having  a  new  subject  for 
discussion  and  defamation,  were  happy  too. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  day  of  the 
engagement    Thomas    started,    up    from    the 
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newspaper  he  was  reading  at  the  Club  with 
an  exclamation  of  such  violence  that  Hendrik 
dropped  his  'Review  of  Finance  'into  the  grate. 

'  Hush,'  he  said,  turning  round  in  alarm. 
'  They  will  hear  you  over  there.  What's  the 
matter  ?' 

'  Let  them  hear !'  cried  Alers  hoarsely. 
He  ran  to  the  central  table  and  rummaged 
with  nervous  hand  among  the  chaos  of  news- 
papers scattered  there.  '  Help  me  to  find 
another  list  of  the  Vienna  prizes,  Lossell. 
Help  me  quick.  The  Amsterdam  Gazette 
or  something  !  Good  Heavens,  supposing 
there  was  to  be  some  mistake.' 

Lossell  needed  no  second  injunction. 
4  How  do  you  mean  "wrong"?'  he  asked 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  joined  his  friend  in  the 
search.  He  got  no  answer.  The  advocate 
hurriedly  snatched  at  a  journal  and  tore  it 
open — with  a  great  screech  of  rent  paper — • 
casting  agitated  glances  down  its  columns. 
1  Merciful  Heaven,  it  is  true!'  he  murmured, 
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in  a  long-drawn  gasp.  The  paper  fell  from 
his  hand.  Hendrik  Lossell  stood  opposite 
him  white  and  uncertain.  '  Come  away, 
Hendrik,'  said  Alers  gently,  after  that  first 
moment  of  paralysis,  '  I  must  speak  to  you. 
No,  not  here.     Let  ,us  go  home.' 

They  paused  for  a  few  seconds  outside  the 
Club-entrance,  under  the  full  light  of  the 
lamp.  '  What  next  ?'  asked  Lossell.  Alers 
seemed  completely  to  have  lost  his  ordinary 
cool  alertness.  '  Not  in  the  open  street,'  he 
said  dazedly.  '  Let  us  take  a  cab  again, 
like,  like  that  other  time.'  And  they  got  into 
one.  '  Where  to  ?'  said  Lossell,  his  hand  on 
the  door.  4  Oh,  anywhere,'  replied  the  other. 
Lossell  gave  Alers's  address. 

'  Henk,'  began  Alers,  as  they  were  driving 
through  the  lighted  streets,  '  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  at  once.  The  number  announced  in 
the  papers  is  not  the  number  our  bankers 
have  sent  me.  There's  some  mistake.  And 
I  hope  it's  the  papers  have  made  it.' 
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1  Oh,  the  lists  in  the  papers  are  always 
inaccurate/  said  Hendrik,  much  flurried. 
'  Mistakes  almost  constantly  occur.' 

1  Yes,  but  the  two  papers  agree/  remarked 
Thomas,  shaking  his  head. 

'  That  proves  nothing.  This  information 
emanates  from  the  same  source.  Let  us  drive 
to  some  money  agents  and  inquire.  What 
is  the  number  you  have  ?     Do  you  know  ?' 

1  Do  I  know  ?'  repeated  Thomas.  '  I 
should  think  so.  No  37,  Series  2419.  But 
it's  no  use  going  to  a  banker's  at  this  hour.' 

1  Then  lets  telegraph  to  Amsterdam  so  as 
to  get  an  answer  first  thing  to-morrow.' 

'We  can  do  that,  if  you  like.  It's  not 
much  use,  but  we  can  do  it.  My  dear  Hen- 
drik, how  I  hope  this  is  a  false  alarm.  What 
a  disappointment  it  would  be  for — her.' 

1  And  what  is  the  number  in  the  news- 
papers ?'  asked  Hendrik  testily. 

'The  series  is  the  same,  2419.  But  the 
lot  is  39  instead  of  37.' 
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'  The  bankers  are  sure  to  know  best,'  said 
Hendrik  with  an  assurance  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  They  drove  to  the  telegraph-office, 
and  Thomas  telegraphed.  And  then  they 
parted,  not  so  cordially  as  three  days  ago. 
'  He's  left  me  to  pay  the  cab  this  time,'  said 
Thomas  to  himself,  as  he  drove  off  alone  in 
the  direction  of  home.  '  Well,  I  suppose  it's 
worth  a  cab  fare.  It's  a  miserable  business. 
I  should  never  have  considered  myself  justi- 
fied in  doing  it,  if  necessity  hadn't  squeezed 
our  throats  so  tight.' 

Hendrik  Lossell  went  home  and  had  a 
bad  night  of  it,  the  worst  he  ever  spent  in  his 
life.  During  the  whole  of  his  later  reckless 
career,  when  far  larger  sums  hung  in  the 
balance,  he  never  experienced  such  a  horror 
of  anxiety  again.  We  get  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  anxiety,  if  only  it  will  take  a 
consistent  form. 

As    the  slow  hours  waited  on  each  other, 
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he  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  his  bed.  Endless 
rows  of  figures  danced  up  and  down  before 
his  eyes.  The  room  was  hot,  he  thought,  in 
spite  of  the  dying  fire  and  the  occasional 
crack  of  the  frost  outside.  The  room  was 
stifling.  He  threw  off  the  bedclothes,  and 
shivered  with  cold. 

And  the  next  morning  Thomas  Alers  came 
to  him,  before  he  had  left  for  the  office.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  lonely  breakfast  in  the 
great  dull  dining-room  where  Elias  had  first 
been  stricken  with  blindness.  Thomas 
brought  a  telegram  with  him.  And  the 
telegram  contained  only  these  words  : 

'  Series  2419.      No.  39.' 

The  first  thing  which  Hendrik  noticed  was 
that  Thomas  had  cut  off  the  signature. 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  and  sat  stupidly  staring  in  front  of 
him. 

'  I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  man,'  began  Thomas 
Alers.      '  But  there's  no  one  to  blame  except 
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the  bankers.  We  shall  leave  them  at  once, 
of  course,  and  take  some  other  firm.  They 
have  always  kept  the  list  of  our  lottery  tickets 
and  shares,  and  they  sent  me  a  memorandum 
as  I  told  you,  to  the  effect  that  No.  $j  was 
out  with  the  prize/ 

1  I  don't  believe,'  said  Hendrik  huskily, 
1  that  any  firm  in  Christendom  would  make 
such  a  mistake  as  that.' 

1  No  firm  in  Jewry  would,' replied  Alers  with 
an  ugly  laugh.  '  Nonsense,  Henk,  you  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I'm  telling  you  lies  ? 
I'll  show  you  the  memorandum  if  you  like.' 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  ?'  asked 
Hendrik,  with  a  certain  amount  of  menace 
in  his  tone. 

1  I  told  you  last  night  when  we  telegraphed 
that  I  could  not,  in  all  honour,  betray  them. 
It  wrould  ruin  them,  if  the  thing  were  to  get 
known.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Hendrik,  '  I,  and  I 
only,  have  a  right  to  know  it.' 
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1  You  have  not.  You  will  see  the  memor- 
andum, with  the  name  cut  out,  and  that 
must  suffice.  Lossell,  you  are  most  insult- 
ing. I  should  not  permit  you  to  doubt  my 
word  in  this  manner,  if  I  did  not  take  the 
vexation  of  the  moment  into  account.  I  can 
understand  your  disappointment,  but  its  ex- 
pression must  remain  within  bounds.'  And 
lanky  young  Alers  blustered  and  tried  to  look 
broad. 

Hendrik  Lossell  was  not  a  passionate 
man.  Or  rather,  the  quiet  fury  of  his  passion 
burned  white  and  flameless,  unnoticed  by  all 
except  by  him  whose  heart  it  consumed. 

'  Sit  down,'  he  said  calmly,  '  and  let  us 
talk.'  There  was  an  intensity  of  purpose  in 
his  quiet  gesture  which  caused  the  other  to 
sneak  into  the  corner  of  a  big  black  sofa. 

'Look  here,  Alers,' said  Hendrik.  'You 
have  fooled  me.  There's  no  denying  it. 
You  played  the  part  very  well  till  now,  but 
this  final  scene  is  too   difficult,  even   for  so 
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good  an  actor  as  you  are.  Don't  jabber  at 
me  ;  it's  useless.  The  whole  thing  was  got 
up  ;  I  can  see  that.  I  don't  believe  your 
story  about  the  Amsterdam  bankers.  I'm 
not  a  child.' 

1  Now  really,  Lossell ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  or  admit  the  truth.  I 
see  through  the  whole  farce,  I  tell  you. 
And  I  consider  myself  free,  accordingly,  as 
regards  Mejuffrouw  Alers.' 

'  You  mean  to  say  that  you  break  it  off  ?' 

c  Yes.  I  have  been  scandalously  duped, 
and  I  refuse  to  submit  to  that.' 

'  In  other  words,"  cried  Alers,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  '  you  confess  to  having  asked  my 
sister  for  her  money  alone  ?' 

1  Not  that.  But  I  confess  to  not  having 
perceived  that  I  was  being  snared  like  a 
bird.' 

Alers  got  up  out  of  his  corner.  '  We  shall 
see,'  he  said,  threatening  in  his  turn,  '  what 
Koopstad   society  will  say  when  you   tell  it 
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your  story.  The  moment  after  I  had  com- 
municated to  you  what  I  believed  to  be  my 
sister's  good  fortune,  you  propose  to  her, 
after  having  implored  me  not  to  divulge  my 
secret  to  anyone.  She  is  half  a  dozen  years 
older  than  you.  And  as  soon  as  I  tell  you 
there's  a  mistake  about  the  money,  you  want 
to  retract.  Do,  if  you  dare,"  he  cried,  blazing 
out,  '  and  stop  in  Koopstad.  i    you  can.' 

8  She  said  she  was  twenty-nine!'  cried  the 
wretched  bridegroom. 

'  Well  I  won't  contradict  her.  She  has  said 
it  so  long,  that  she  ought  to  be  sure  about  it. 
And  where  is  your  find  talk  about  the  delicacy 
ot"  your  position,  and  your  wishing  you  had 
never  known  of  the  lottery-prize  ?  Enough. 
Gammon.  You  saw  I  didn't  believe  it  at 
the  time.' 

1  I  won't  marry  her/  persisted  Hendrik, 
reddening.  '  I  don't  care  about  Koopstad. 
It's  quite  true  that  I  had  liked  her  before  all 
this   business,   but    I    won't    marry  a  woman 
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who  could  play  a  fellow  such  a  mean  trick  as 
this.' 

4  Is  that  your  only  difficulty  ?'  asked  Alers. 

'  No,  but  it  is  the  chief  one.  I  have  always 
liked  Cornelia.  She  is  imposing,  and  I,  for 
one,  consider  her  handsome.' 

'  Well,  if  it's  any  comfort  to  you,  I  can 
swear  you  my  most  solemn  oath,  she's  as 
innocent  as — as  a  new-laid  egg.  She  knows 
of  nothing.  Convince  yourself.  When  I 
went  in  to  her,  I  did  not  tell  her  about  the 
money.  The  trick,  such  as  it  is,  but  there 
is  no  trick,  was  mine.' 

Lossell  went  close  up  to  his  antagonist, 
his  clenched  fists  held  down  tight  by  his 
sides. 

'  Blackguard  !'  he  said. 

'  You  are  as  disagreeeble  as  you  are  foolish, 
Lossell.  It  is  you  who  outwitted  me  when 
you  told  me  you  loved  my  sister  without 
this  money.  You  have  treated  us  disgrace- 
fully.     And    I    undertake   that,   if  you    now 
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leave  Cornelia  in  the  lurch,  this  good  and 
upright  little  world  of  Koopstad  will  spue  you 
out  as  you  deserve.' 

1  I  have  always  liked  her,'  said  Hendrik, 
'fairly  well.  But  I  won't  marry  her 
now. ' 

And  so  Hendrik  Lossell  married  the  fair 
Cornelia.  And  the  whole  of  Koopstad 
Mowed  to  the  church  to  '  assist '  at  the 
ceremony.  It  said,  when  it  came  out,  that 
the  preacher  had  been  extremely  edifying, 
and  the  only  thing  it  did  not  understand  and 
consequently  would  like  to  inquire  about,  was 
why  the  bridegroom  had  taken  the  bride. 
The  bride  asked  herself  the  same  question. 
The  bridegroom  did  not  ask  it,  but  he 
grumbled  considerably  over  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


COUSINS    AND    COZENAGE. 


He  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  he  did. 

It  was  true,  as  he  had  admitted  to  Alers, 
that  he  had  long  felt  a  sneaking  liking  for 
Cornelia.  '  She  was  a  woman  of  sense,'  he 
always  said,  '  a  woman  whom  you  could  speak 
with.  A  rare  thing.  For  most  women  you 
can  only  speak  to,  and  look  at.'  'Well,  that's 
one  comfort,'  Hubert  had  answered — but  that 
was  several  years  ago,  '  for  there's  not  much 
to  look  at  in  Keetje  Alers.'  Hubert  must 
have  been  speaking  qualitatively.  Quan- 
titatively there  was  a  good  deal  of  Cornelia. 
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Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  her,  and 
what  there  was  belonged  to  that  substantial 
sort  of  female  architecture  which  does  not 
do  for  sweet  seventeen,  but  often  develops 
wonderfully  into  a  dignified  matron  at  the 
head  of  her  dinner-table.  '  She'll  wear  best 
of  them  all,  will  Cornelia,'  Thomas  would  say 
in  reviewing  his  sisters.  He  was  very  vulgar 
and  coarse ;  I  don't  deny  it,  but  he  saw 
without  spectacles  the  things  he  wanted  to 
see. 

Cornelia,  having  climbed,  with  a  lift  from 
her  brother,  into  the  lap  of  Hendrik  Lossell 
and  Koopstad  society,  settled  down  majesti- 
cally among  what  she  called  the  duties  of  her 
position.  She  found  herself  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  newly  acquired  cousins  who  could 
not  remember  that  her  mother  had  been  their 
cousin  before.  And  although  she  did  all  she 
could  to  cure  their  defective  memories  by 
frequent  injections  of  facts,  she  found  that 
the    failing    was    constitutional.       In    fact,   it 
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was  hereditary.  '  She  is  trying  to  cozen  us,' 
said  a  connection  of  Hendrik's,  who  was  a 
wit  and  a  ne'er-do-well.  But  she  clung  to 
her  theory  that  patience  would  bring  them 
round.  '  If  you  want  to  play  your  cards  well 
in  this  world,  you  must  choose  the  game  of 
patience,'  she  said  to  Hendrik  Lossell,  one 
day,  as  they  were  driving  home  from  a  house 
where  they  had  been  ungraciously  received. 
Little  Hendrik  gallantly  pressed  a  kiss  on  his 
consort's  substantial  arm.  k  You  are  as  witty 
as  you  are  clever,'  he  said.  The  Dutch 
word  which  he  used  for  '  clever '  is  an 
ambiguous  one  ;  it  may  mean  '  good-look- 
ing '  and  it  may  mean  '  well-brained '  ;  the 
English  word  '  smart '  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  somewhat  similar  latitude.  Those 
old  Dutchmen  were  wonderfully  shrewd  old 
fellows.  They  understood  how  to  preserve 
in  close  contiguity  the  two  forms  of  peace 
most  dear  to  their  repose-loving  natures,  the 
peace    of   the    heart    and    the    peace    of  the 
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hearth.  And,  having  made  the  time- 
honoured  discovery,  which  all  men  make 
and  which  each  man  must  make  for  himself, 
viz.,  the  discovery,  that,  by  some  strange 
perversity,  most  pretty  women  are  stupid 
and  most  clever  women  ugly,  they  thought 
out  this  subtle  combination  which  satisfied 
both  their  own  consciences  and  the  vanity  of 
their  wives.  '  How  "  cunning  "  you  look  !' 
they  would  say,  and  their  children  say  it 
still.  And  the  frightfullest  hag  in  the  eleven 
provinces  casts  an  approving  look  towards 
the  glass. 

The  invention  is  not  patented.  And  the 
discoverer  of  the  secret  makes  no  charge  for 
divulging  it.  He  generously  offers  it  to  all 
other  nations.  He  makes  them  a  present 
of  the  word.  It  is  '  Knap.'  Introduced  into 
the  various  languages  of  Christendom  (let  us 
begin  with  petticoat-governed  Christendom), 
it  will  do  more  towards  bringing  about  uni- 
versal harmony  than  the  whole  of  Volapiik. 
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1  How  ''knap"  you  look!'  said  Hendrik 
Lossell.  But  on  his  lips  the  word  may  have 
been  a  recognition  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  nose — no  one  can  say.  The  coldness 
of  his  relatives  —  they  were  mostly  his 
mother's  people — was  fast  warming  his  heart 
into  a  blaze  of  affection  for  Cornelia.  After 
all,  she  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  her 
brother's  treachery.  He  had  convinced  him- 
self that  she  was  innocent  of  all  complicity. 
He  was  furious  with  the  advocate  only,  but 
the  advocate,  when  he  found  the  couple 
'  billing  and  cooing,'  as  he  phrased  it,  declared 
he  would  set  up  a  matrimonial  agency.  He 
was  born  a  match-maker,  he  said  to  Cornelia. 

1 A  match-seller.'  replied  that  amiable 
damsel. 

Matron.  No  offence  was  intended.  None 
will  be  given.  She  is  still  alive,  but  she 
won't  read  this  story.  She  never  reads 
novels.  She  has  grown  religious  of  late.  At 
least,  so  she  says. 
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Mevrouw  Lossell  clung  for  many  months 
to  the  idea  of  conciliating  her  husband's 
relations.  She  only  gave  it  up  after  a  passage 
of  arms  with  that  same  good-natured  old  aunt 
of  his  who  had  advised  him  to  fly  to  the 
protection  of  her  skirts. 

;  My  cousin  van  Driel  was  like  that,'  this 
old  lady  was  remarking  one  day  over  the  tea- 
cups. '  She  was  so  terribly  frightened  of  fire 
that  she  used  always  to  have  a  rope-ladder 
hanging  ready  from  her  bedroom  window. 
And  a  man  climbed  up  one  night,  as  we  had 
always  told  her  would  happen,  and  took  away 
all  the  silver  from  under  her  bed.  My 
cousin,  Miss  Matilda  van  Driel,  that  was.  I 
fancy  you  can  hardly  have  known  her.' 

'  She  was  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  Aunt 
Theresa,'  replied  Mevrouw  Lossell.  '  Don't 
you  remember  I  told  you  so  the  other  day, 
when  we  were  speaking  of  "  Beechy  Place" 
where  she  lived  ?  And  I  knew  about  the 
ladder.      I   have   heard   the  fstory  ever  since 
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I  was  a  little  girl.  And  I  remember  the 
robber  left  some  of  the  plate  behind.  People 
used  to  say  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Matilda  without  her  front,  and  it  gave  him 
such  a  turn,  that  he  fled.' 

1  Indeed  ?'  said  the  old  lady.  '  Will  you 
take  another  cup  of  tea,  my  dear  ?  I  never 
heard  that  part  of  the  story,  and  I  should 
hardly  think  it  was  very  likely,  because  my 
cousin  Matilda  never  wore  a  front,  you  know. 
She  had  exceedingly  ugly  curls,  but  they 
were  her  own.  And  were  you  ever  inside 
"  Beechy  Place,"  my  dear?' 

'  No,'  replied  Cornelia.  '  My  mother  did 
not  visit  there  in  later  life.' 

1  Indeed  ?  Ah  well,  then,  you  never  saw 
the  sitting-room  of  my  cousin  Geertruida. 
My  cousin  Geertruida  had  an  idea  that  all 
colours  but  green  were  injurious  for  the  eyes. 
So  she  had  her  sitting-room  papered  and 
curtained  and  carpeted  in  green,  and  she 
wore   a  green    dress    and    had    green   chair- 
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coverings  and,  worst  of  all,  the  glass  of  the 
windows  was  green.  It  was  very  peculiar. 
Was  she  a  cousin  of  your  mother's  also,  my 
dear  ?' 

'  Why,  naturally,'  replied  Cornelia,  some- 
what taken  aback.  '  She  was  a  sister  of — of 
Matilda's,  so  she  must  have  been.' 

'  Yes,  she  was  a  sister,  as  you  say.  And 
there  was  a  third  sister,  Theodora.  Theo- 
dora would  never  on  any  pretext  enter 
Geertruida's  sitting-room,  for  she  had  a 
dreadful  blotchy  complexion,  and  the  green 
things  made  her  look  a  fright.  Theodora 
did  not  appear  handsome  in  any  one's  sitting- 
room.  She  was  decidedly  plain.  Did  you 
ever  see  my  cousin  Theodora  van  Driel  ?' 

'  No,'  stuttered  Cornelia,  '  not  that  I  re- 
member, aunt.' 

1  And  she  also  was  a  cousin  of  your 
mother's,  my  dear  ?' 

Then  Cornelia  understood  how  it  is  that 
the  well-bred  horses  of  Koopstad  refuse  to 
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turn  their  noses  towards  the  shabby-genteel 
parts  of  the  town.  And  she  gave  up  trying 
to  pierce  loopholes  through  those  blind  walls 
of  memory.  She  realized  that  family  minds, 
like  family  mansions,  arrange  their  windows 
so  as  to  open  on  their  own  small  court  alone. 
And  she  went  home  and  on  a  small  scrap 
of  paper  she  wrote  the  following  words  : 

'  Rank  discourtesy  —  The  discourtesy  of 
rank,'  and  she  sent  them  in — anonymously — 
to  the  Koopstad  'Weekly  Fun.'  But  the 
'  Weakly  Fun '  did  not  insert  them. 

So  you  see  that,  having  grasped  her  fruit, 
she  found  it  to  be  an  apple  of  Sodom.  But 
she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  daunted  by 
feline  amenities.  She  resolved  at  once  to 
force  her  way  forward  where  the  pleasanter 
method  of  slipping  in  had  been  denied  her, 
and  she  could  not  long  hesitate — in  Koopstad 
— -as  to  the  means  to  be  employed. 

1  Cornelia,'  she  said  to  herself  before  her 
looking-glass,   a    day   or  two    after   the    tea- 
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drinking  with  Hendrik's  aunt,  l  these  people 
remember  each  other  because  they  can  boast 
of  each  other.  And  as  soon  as  their  con- 
nection with  you  affords  matter  for  boasting-, 
they  will  also  remember  how  closely  con- 
nected we  are.  All  you  have  got  to  do,  is 
to  have  better  things,  or  at  any  rate  finer 
things  than  they  have,  and  they  will  recall 
the  relationship.  They  will  hate  you,  but 
that  they  do  already.  And  even  if  they 
declaim  against  your  extravagance  to  others, 
they  will  add  :  "  She  is  my  cousin,  you 
know." ' 

1  Yes,  my  dear,'  she  was  saying  a  couple 
of  hours  later  to  a  daughter  of  our  old  friend 
the  Cocoa-lady,  now  married  in  her  turn  to 
a  sugar-planter,  '  I  thought  your  little  enter- 
tainment very  nice — very  nice.  And  it  was 
good  of  you  to  ask  us' — this  very  humbly, 
with  downcast  eyes — '  I  am  thinking  of  giving 
a  small  dinner  myself,  you  know.  Oh,  quite 
a  small  affair,  as  we  have  been   married   so 
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short  a  time.  Only  twelve  people  to  begin 
with.  You  had  eighteen,  had  you  not  ?  No, 
I  shall  only  ask  twelve,  and  we  must  be 
very  select.  And  I  shall  have  all  my  flowers 
over  from  Nice  ;  you  can't  get  good  flowers 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

'  But  won't  that  be  very  expensive  ?' 
suggested  the  sugar-planter's  wife. 

1  If  you  want  things  first-rate,  you  must 
pay  first-rate  prices,  of  course,'  replied  Cor- 
nelia, with  dignified  nonchalance,  4  but  I  agree 
with  Hendrik  that  it's  much  better  to  leave 
these  things  undone,  if  you  can't  do  them 
well.  Nobody  can  abuse  you  for  not  asking 
them  to  dinner,  if  you  don't  entertain,  but 
they  can  abuse  you  for  inviting  them  and 
then  making  them  sit  down  to  sweet  cham- 
pagne.' 

1  I  prefer  champagne  to  be  sweet,'  said  the 
other  lady,  reddening  as  she  recalled  last 
Thursday's  Moet  and  Chandon. 

4  I   don't,'   said   Cornelia   coolly,    '  but  that 
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is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  taste  as  well  as  of 
price.  Well,  I  shall  see  about  my  dinner- 
party. I  must  arrange  the  invitations  with 
Hendrik,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
squeeze  in  a  vacancy  for  you,  as  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  ask  us  the  other  day.  It  was 
so  sweet  of  you,  my  dear.  And  it  was  really 
quite  a  nice  little  entertainment,  really  quite 
pretty  and  nice.' 

'  We  shall  none  of  us  go  to  your  party, 
so  you  needn't  ask  us,'  muttered  the  sugar- 
planter's  wife,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  in  the 
street.  But  when  ultimately  the  dinner  was 
served,  all  the  guests  sat  down  to  it.  The 
sugar-planter's  wife  was  not  there.  She  had 
not  been  asked.  But  she  had  been  promised 
an  invitation  to  a  more  promiscuous  gather- 
ing, when  the  flowers  would  again  come  from 
the  Riviera.  There  were  to  be  a  good  many 
gaieties  in  the  dull  old  house. 

'  My   cousin    Lossell    is    going   to    give    a 
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dinner-party,'  said  the  sugar-planter's  wife 
to  the  next  lady  she  called  on.  '  Quite  a 
small  affair.  Only  twelve  people.  But  very 
select.  She  is  going  to  have  over  a  quantity 
of  roses  from  Nice  for  the  occasion.  Heaven 
knowrs  what  it  will  cost.  Yes,  she  is  very 
extravagant,  undoubtedly,  but  that  is  her 
business,  not  mine.  And  Hendrik  Lossell 
has  plenty  of  money,  you  know,  though  not 
as  much  as  my  cousin  Elias.  She  has 
promised  me  an  invitation,  and  I  am  curious 
to  see  what  a  dinner  at  the  old  house  will  be 
like  under  the  new  regime.  A  very  brilliant 
affair,  I  fancy.  Yes,  she  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 
No,  not  only  through  the  Lossells.  Her 
mother  was  a  van  Purmer.  Before  her 
marriage,  she  must  have  been  a  distant  con- 
nection of  ours.' 

And  then  she  went  on  to  her  mothers,  the 
Cocoa-dame's,  and  there  the  two  abused 
Cornelia  untiringly  during  five  quarters  of  an 
hour.      But  they  were  alone,  and  they  closed 
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the  doors.  They  felt  that  in  future  it  would 
be  a  necessity  of  existence  to  lay  bare  all  the 
faults  of  the  intruder,  but  they  also  felt  that 
they  would  do  well  to  curtain  their  society 
windows  before  the  vivisection  began. 

Cornelia  was  going  to  be  a  power  in 
Koopstad.  She  was  going  to  spend  more 
money  than  other  people.  And  the  good 
city  did  homage  in  the  first  place  to  those 
who  were  known  to  have  money,  whether 
they  spent  it  or  not,  and  in  the  second  to 
those  who  were  known  to  spend  money,  even 
though  it  might  be  hinted  that  they  did  not 
possess  it.  And,  then,  there  was  always 
the  vast  wealth  of  Elias  in  the  background. 
His  stepbrothers  were  his  heirs.  Unless  he 
married. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    BRIDE    ASKS    FOR    FLOWERS    ON 
HER    PATH. 

4  Hendrik,'  said  Cornelia  that  evening  after 
dinner,  '  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  is  quite 
time  we  began  returning  the  civilities  which 
have  been  shown  us  on  our  marriage  and 
afterwards.' 

Hendrik  was  lying  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
resting  after  the  day's  work  at  the  office. 
He  was  enjoying  the  cosiness  of  the  warm, 
well-lighted  library — his  father's  room — and 
the  excellence  of  his  cigar — also  one  of  his 
father's.  The  unique  enjoyment  which 
Hendrik    Senior    had    allowed    himself    had 
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been  genuine  Havannahs.  And  his  sons 
had  not  understood  till  after  his  death  what 
their  father  might  mean  by  the  reiterated 
saying  that  a  man  could  not  be  altogether 
unhappy,  as  long  as  he  still  had  a  perfect 
cigar. 

Hendrik  Junior  did  not  possess  his  father's 
talent  for  smoking,  but  he  liked  good  things 
generally.  He  lay  lazily  stretched  out  in  the 
big  arm-chair,  his  little  body  lost  against  the 
dull  time-stained  leather,  his  little  feet  in 
their  glazed  shoes  and  red  -  striped  socks 
forming  a  bright  speck  on  the  hearth-rug. 
He  was  not  so  diminutive,  really,  when  you 
came  to  measure  him,  but  the  whole  of  the 
man  was  so  thin  and  slight,  so  puny  in  face 
and  feature,  that  you  could  not  think  of  him 
otherwise,  if  you  once  had  noticed  his  head 
and  hands,  than  as  little  Hendrik  Lossell. 

He  did  not  think  of  himself  as  little 
Hendrik  Lossell. 

He  was  proud  of  his  hands,  on  account  ot 
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their  smailness,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  feet 
for  the  same  reason.  He  sat  eyeing  them 
at  this  very  moment,  as  he  rested  by  the  fire, 
with  placid  content.  He  was  dwelling 
gently — in  a  pleasant  after-dinner  simmer — 
on  his  social  importance  and  his  personal 
attractions.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great 
standing  and  of  very  small  feet. 

He  was  far  more  comfortable,  of  course,  in 
a  multiplicity  of  ways,  since  Cornelia  had 
taken  the  direction  of  his  bachelor  house- 
hold. He  would  have  been  so,  whoever  had 
succeeded  to  his  mother's  too-long  deserted 
place.  But  Cornelia,  schooled  in  the  school 
of  much  demand  and  but  little  supply,  was 
an  excellent  housekeeper,  quite  capable  of 
gladdening  her  husband's  heart  with  abund- 
ance of  comfort  and  good  cheer.  Economical, 
however,  she  was  no  longer,  whatever  she 
might  once  have  been.  It  could  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  change  in  her  circumstances 
must  develop  either  increasing  parsimony  or 
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extravagance.  She  '  went  for '  extravagance. 
Her  '  house-money '  sufficed  amply  for  her 
wants,  as  long  as  the  tradesmen  sent  in  no 
bills.  Hendrik  Lossell  was  delighted  to  see 
how  much  an  experienced  housewife  could 
do  for  comparatively  little. 

'It  all  comes  of  method,'  he  declaimed. 
4  You  can  do  what  you  like  if  only  you  know 
how  to  do  it.  Ah,  poverty  is  the  grandest  of 
schools,  and  the  greatest  of  usurers,  They 
say  rich  men  get  usury  from  their  money- 
It's  the  poor  that  do  that.' 

Cornelia  said  it  was  very  true.  And  she 
considered  they  must  now  acknowledge  such 
kindness  as  they  had  received. 

'  We  sent  cards  round,'  replied  Hendrik, 
alluding  to  a  custom  of  his  nation.  '  And 
we  "thanked"  in  the  papers  as  well.  What 
more  would  you  have  ?  I'm  sure  I've  dis- 
burdened myself  of  all  the  gratitude  I  ever 
felt.1 

4  You  know  very  well   I   don't  mean  that, 
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Hendrik,'  said  Cornelia  severely.  '  Every- 
body sends  round  bits  of  paste-board  to 
everybody  else.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if 
the  whole  thing  were  abolished.' 

4  Have  you  got  tired  already  of  seeing 
"  Mevrouw  Lossell "  in  print?'  interrupted 
Hendrik  with  a  tender  glance  at  his  larger 
half.  '  You  were  pleased  enough  with  the 
little  bits  of  paste-board,  when  I  brought  you 
them  a  few  weeks  ago.' 

.  How  silly  you  are,  Henk,'  she  answered 
kindly.  She  drew  a  chair  close  up  to  his 
and  sat  down  by  his  side.  She  had  too 
much  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  risk 
making  herself  ridiculous  by  flopping  down 
on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

'  I  like  the  bits  of  paste-board  as  much  as 
ever,'  she  said,  '  but  there  are  other  cards  I 
stand  more  in  need  of  just  now.  Cards  of 
invitation,  my  dear  Henk.  We  must  begin 
to  think  of  giving  our  first  dinner-party.' 

How   she    enjoyed    the    last    words,   'Our 
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first  dinner-party!'  I  believe  there  is  only 
one  other  sentence,  equally  short,  which  con- 
tains as  much  condensed  happiness  and  dis- 
appointment in  a  worldly  woman's  life. 
'  My  first  ball-dress !'  Poor  things,  that  is 
all.  All,  between  God's  Heaven  above  them, 
and  the  shroud  and  banquet  of  worms  below. 

'  Oh,  come,  not  this  year,'  expostulated 
Hendrik,  sitting  up — a  hideous  vision  rose 
before  his  eyes  of  the  Burgomaster's  wife  in 
her  crimson  satin,  and  the  brooch  with  her 
grandfather's  hair,  established  in  the  place 
of  honour  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  com- 
plaining that  the  room  was  too  hot  or  too 
draughty.  '  Oh  come,  Cornelia,  nobody  will 
expect  us  to  entertain  already.  Why,  we're 
supposed  to  be  still  far  too  fond  of  each 
other,  my  dear,  to  want  anybody  else  but 
ourselves.' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  stroked  his 
wife's,  which  lay  in  her  lap.  He  had  a 
theory   that    you    could    do   what    you    liked 
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with  a  woman  if  you  were  kind  to  her. 
More  men  have  that  theory.  It  all  depends 
upon  their  getting  the  right  sort  of  woman. 
If  they  do — oh,  when  they  do  ! — their  fate  is 
sealed. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Cornelia,  gently  pushing 
the  hand  away.  4  That  is  quite  true, 
Hendrik,  and  all  very  well.  But,  never- 
theless, when  you  dine  with  other  people, 
you  must  ask  them  back  again.  Most  un- 
doubtedly, you  must  ask  them  back  again.' 

'  Of  course,'  persisted  Hendrik,  '  but  not 
the  first  year,  Corry.' 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  two 
people  keep  up  a  conversation  in  '  exactly ' 
and  '  undoubtedly '  and  '  of  course,'  they  are 
always  in  utter  contradiction  and  disagree- 
ment ?  Such  words  are  a  kind  of  jumping- 
board,  on  which  you  alight  before  you  leap 
away. 

Cornelia  withdrew  her  hand  altogether  and 
looked  at  her  husband.      '  My  dear  boy,'  she 
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said,  '  you  must  allow  women  to  be  judges  of 
these  matters  of  etiquette.  You  talk  as  if 
it  were  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  upon  me 
all  the  burden  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
dinner.  Do  you  really  think  a  woman  likes 
to  get  one  ready  ?' 

•  Yes/  said  Hendrik  boldly. 

'  Y^ou  know  little  of  the  worry  it  entails, 
then.  To  hear  you,  Hendrik,  one  would 
think  you  had  always  lived  among  the 
flightiest  of  females.  Was  your  mother  so 
iond  of  seeing  company  ?' 

Hendrik  might  have  forced  the  truth  a  little 
for  the  sake  of  argument  and  said  :  4  Y  es,' 
butB  he  could  not  very  well  class  his  dead 
mother  among  4  the  flightiest  of  females.'  so 
he  muttered  :  'No,'  and  shook  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar. 

'  There,  you  see !'  exclaimed  his  wife 
triumphantly.  l  You  men  always  have  your 
uniform  little  set  of  cut  and  dried  axioms 
about  women,  without  any  regard   for   what 
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you  could  see  for  yourselves.  It's  a  little 
catechism  you  learn  in  the  novels.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  yourself, 
Henk,  I  will  teach  you  what  a  true  woman 
is  like.' 

And  so,  having  given  him  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  pleasure  but  duty  she 
was  in  search  of,  Cornelia  set  herself  to  con- 
vince her  lord  and  master  how  wrong  it  is  to 
shirk  duty  for  the  sake  of  repose. 

'  Let  us  have  them/  acquiesced  Hendrik 
at  last,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  '  but  you 
need  not  take  upon  yourself  all  that  bother 
you  are  afraid  of.  You  have  only  to  ask 
Mulder  to  arrange  everything  as  it  used  to 
be.  He  knows  all  about  how  my  mother 
used  to  order  things.  Her  dinners  were  a 
great  success,  I  believe.' 

Mulder  was  the  family  butler,  who  had 
ruled  the  basement  for  a  great  many  years. 
Cornelia  had  retained  him,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  on    condition   that    all   the   maid- 
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servants  should  go.  But  the  idea  that  he 
might  superintend  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments was  anything  but  pleasing  to  the 
strong-willed  lady. 

1  Thank  you.'  she  said  sharply,  showing 
offence  for  the  first  time  that  evening. 
1  Such  things  can  hardly  be  left  to  servants, 
I  should  say.  And  you  must  allow  me  to 
manage  matters  in  my  own  way,  though  I 
have  every  respect  for  your  mother's. 
Fashions  change  so  much.  Hendrik,  as  you 
know,  if  the  thing  is  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  well.' 

'  Ye — es,'  hesitated  Hendrik.  k  You  might 
have  a  dish  or  two  from  the  pastrycook's.' 

Cornelia  ignored  this  hint.  As  if  she  were 
going  to  trust  her  untried  domestic !  She 
would  have  a  man-cook  in  upon  whom  she 
could  entirely  rely.  But  you  must  never 
harass  your  husband  with  trifles,  when  these 
are  only  preliminaries.  It's  no  use  first 
tickling  a  man  you  are  intending  to  stab. 
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'  It  will  be  best  to  order  the  flowers  from 
Nice,'  said  Cornelia,  'as  the  Leerlands  had 
done  the  other  day.  Only,  if  we  do  order 
them,  we  may  as  well  have  more  roses  than 
they  had.  It  is  no  use,  I  repeat,  doing  these 
things  shabbily,  and  it  looks  so  absurd  to 
admit  that  the  flowers  have  come  from  the 
South,  unless  they  really  make  a  show  which 
is  worthy  of  the  journey.' 

'  Flowers  from  Nice !'  echoed  Hendrik. 
4  What  rubbish  !  Why,  the  Leeflands  are 
among  the  richest  people  in  Koopstad.  We 
needn't  surely  compete  with  them.' 

A  weaker  woman  than  Cornelia  would 
have  burst  out  crying,  and  sobbed  that  she 
wouldn't  have  a  party  at  all,  no,  she  wouldn't, 
however  much  Hendrik  might  ask  her.  But 
Cornelia  knew  that  these  things  are  not  to 
be  done  more  than  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  in 
a  life-time  by  a  wife  who  is  older  than  her 
husband,  or  by  one  who  has  a  Roman  nose. 
Besides,  she  did  not  require  the  expedient  ; 
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it  is  always  a  little  humiliating,  though  invari- 
ably successful.     She  could  manage  without. 

1  It's  not  always  the  richest  people  who 
need  to  spend  most  money/  she  began. 
4  You  have  married  me,  Hendrik,  and  now 
you  must  support  me  accordingly.  We  can 
afford  neither  ostentation  nor  shabbiness. 
But  we  must  take  our  position  in  society, 
and  that  will  depend  largely  on  the  im- 
pression we  create  this  winter.  I  am  going 
to  create  a  good  impression,  I  assure  you. 
Leave  things  to  me,  and  you  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.' 

4  My  mothers  position  was  all  right,'  said 
Hendrik,  annoyed,  4  and  she  didn't  have 
flowers  from  abroad.' 

He  irritated  her  with  the  constant  reference 
to  his  mother.  '  I  tell  you,  times  alter,'  she 
cried.  '  Leave  me  in  peace  with  your 
mother.  Besides,  the  case  was  different. 
Your  mother  found  her  position  ready- 
made.' 
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1  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that,'  said 
Hendrik,  colouring. 

'  Yes,  I  must.  For  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  do 
not  deny  it.  It  would  be  false  pride  in  me 
to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  false  pride.  My 
mother's  family  was  every  bit  as  good  as 
your  mother's,  but  my  father,  I  suppose,  was 
below  yours.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  the  wealthy  Mar- 
garetha  Volderdoes.' 

'  The  wealth  of  the  wealthy  Margaretha 
Volderdoes  is  not  mine,'  said  Hendrik,  still 
irritably.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  speaking  with  his 
wife.     She  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

1  I  know  that.'  she  replied,  '  but  I  suppose 
that  one  day  it— will  be.  Yours  and  Hubert's. 
And,  meantime,  you  are  the  head  of  the 
business.  And  quite  rich  enough,  I  pre- 
sume.' 

'  I  am  not  rich,'  persisted  Hendrik.  'You 
saw  that  from  the  marriage-settlements.' 
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'  I  know,'  she  said,  playing  with  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  his  easy-chair,  '  that  you  have 
not  as  much  capital  at  present  as  you  are 
entitled  to.  But  your  income  from  the 
business  must  be  very  large,  Hendrik.' 

1  My  income  from  the  business  is  what 
poor  people  call  very  large/  answered  Hen- 
drik bitterly,  '  and  what  men  of  business 
themselves  call  miserably  small.' 

1  He  might  mention  the  sum,'  thought 
Cornelia. 

But  Hendrik  thought  differently. 

'Well,'  said  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  he  remained  obstinately  silent, 
1  it  is  no  wish  of  mine  to  intrude  into  your 
privacy  in  any  way.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  reason  why  I  should  do  so.  But 
it  is  evident  to  everyone,  and  you  will  not 
deny  it,  that  you  can  afford,  and  must  afford, 
to  keep  up  your  position  in  this  town.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  my  falling  into  ex- 
travagance.      I    was    not  brought    up    in    it, 
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Hendrik,  and  you  yourself  have  said  hitherto 
that  I  managed  so  well.' 

'  Yes,'  assented  Hendrik,  '  that  is  true.' 

'  Very  well,  then/  she  continued,  following 
up  her  success,  '  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  stop 
short  of  the  example  of  that  great  lady  of 
Paris  who,  the  Scraps  in  this  week's 
'  Graphic '  say,  spent  forty  thousand  francs 
on  the  flowers  for  one  fete.' 

But  her  comparison  overdid  it,  and 
frightened  him. 

1  More  probably  an  adventuress  than  a  great 
lady,'  he  said.  '  However,  joking  apart,  how 
much  do  you  expect  them  to  cost  ?' 

'  I  shall  have  to  find  out.  But  in  any 
case,  Hendrik,  you  must  allow  me  an  addi- 
tional grant  for  my  receptions.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  defray  them  out  of  the  housekeeping 
money.  You  must  let  me  have,  say,  two 
hundred  florins  for  this  dinner ' 

1  Two  hundred  florins  for  a  dinner!' he  began. 

But  she  swept  down   his  voice.  '  And  the 
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flowers.  And,  then,  we  shall  have  to  give 
a  couple  more,  which  may  be  slightly  simpler, 
and  an  evening  reception  once  or  twice  with 
a  little  music.  We  can't  live  like  hermits, 
Hendrik,  however  fond  we  may  be  of  each 
other.  The  house  must  do  as  it  is  for  this 
year — people  will  understand  about  our  not 
altering  it — but,  when  we  go  abroad  during 
the  summer,  for  our  holiday,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  up.  Yes,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
up  and  renovated  altogether.  There's  no 
denying  it  :  it  ought  to  have  been  seen  to 
years  ago.  And  we  shall  have  to  get  new 
furniture — modern  furniture — for  the  two 
drawing-rooms.  We  can  leave  the  dining- 
room  as  it  is  for  the  present.  An  old- 
fashioned  dining-room  doesn't  look  so  bad. 
We  cant  help  ourselves.  We  needn't  ex- 
aggerate.     But  the  inevitable  we  must  do.' 

She  stopped.     He  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
staring  at  her. 

'And,  Hendrik,"  she  added,  'there  is  one 
vol.  11.  25 
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other  thing  which  is  almost  more  important 
than  any.  We  must  have  a  carriage.  The 
sooner  we  start  it  the  better.  It  will  look 
so  marked  to  do  it  after  a  while.' 

'  Have  you  quite  done  ?'  he  asked. 

'Quite.' 

'  Then,  look  here,  Cornelia,  all  this  is 
foolish  talk,  utterly  unreasonable  and  im- 
possible. You  have  married  a  hard-working 
man,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  whose  object 
in  life  is  to  save  money,  not  to  waste  it.  We 
are  going  to  live  very  simply,  and  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
unjust  to  you,  for  I  never  pretended  to  be 
even  as  rich  as  I  am.' 

'  No,'  she  cried  angrily,  '  you  pretended  to 
be  poor.  And  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous— not  that  I  married  you  for  wealth 
or  for  poverty — than  a  rich  man's  pretending 
to  be  poor.  It  writes  him  down  a  Crcesus 
at  once.' 

'  There   is   one  thing   yet  worse,'  he  said 
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quietly,  'it  is  a  poor  man's — or  woman's — 
pretending  to  be  rich.      It  doesn't  pay.' 

There  was  so  much  meaning  in  his  tone 
that  she  looked  at  his  face.  She  had  avoided 
doing  so  for  some  time. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked.  '  You 
are  most  unjust.  All  Koopstad  knew  we 
were  poor.' 

4  Ask  Thomas  what  I  mean,'  replied  Hen- 
drik,  nettled  into  desperate  candour.  He 
had  not  intended  to  say  as  much,  but  the 
strain  of  the  moment  was  too  strong  for  him. 
These  plans  of  his  wife's  must  be  stopped  by 
all  means. 

1  I  prefer  to  ask  you,  Hendrik,'  she  said. 
She  had  risen  and  stood  facing  him. 

1  I  mean  this,'  he  said  fiercely,  *  that  the 
less  money  is  spent  in  this  house  the  better. 
I  will  ring,  if  you  will  allow  me,  for  tea.' 

And  he  stopped  further  altercation  by  sum- 
moning a  servant.  Cornelia  stood  irresolute. 
The  great  battle  had  been  fought.     Who  had 
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won  it  ?  There  seemed  to  be  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides.  Her  husband  had  shown 
more  energy  than  she  had  expected  of  him. 
Evidently,  this  question  of  money  was  the 
one  on  which  he  best  knew  his  own  mind. 
She  must  return  to  the  charge,  the  sooner 
the  better,  but  not  before  she  could  oversee 
the  field.  The  vehemence  of  her  emotion 
had  brought  on  a  sharp  fit  of  headache,  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  retreat.  But  retreat 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  discomfiture. 
She  wrapped  herself  in  imperious  silence  as 
she  handed  her  husband's  tea. 

And  Hendrik  felt  stubborn  and  crestfallen, 
'  sorry  he  had  spoken,'  yet  resolved  to  hold 
out. 

It  was  too  late  to  go  back,  for  either  of 
them.  And  how  to  go  on  successfully,  was 
far  from  clear.  The  fate  of  all  the  Lossells 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  this  woman  stood 
poising  an  uncertain  weight  in  the  clasp  of 
her  powerful  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


TREATS     OF     RELIGION. 


An  impression  of  discomfort  remained  brood- 
ing after  their  quarrel  over  the  newly-married 
pair.  A  difference  of  opinion  between 
husband  and  wife  must  end  in  a  '  blow-up,' 
if  it  is  to  end  at  all.  And  this  discrepancy- 
lay  almost  too  deep  for  such  a  simple  solu- 
tion. The  expenses  of  life  we  have  always 
with  us,  whatever  may  become  of  its  joys. 
And  where  these  expenses  must  be  borne  in 
common,  and  one  of  twain  looks  at  them 
through  a  telescope  and  the  other  through 
a  microscope,  the  daily  difficulty  cannot  but 
ultimately  dim  the  view  of  both.     So  it  was 
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with  Hendrik  and  Cornelia.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  attached  to  each  other  for  either 
loyally  to  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  his  or  her 
whole  object  in  life  to  the  other's  unreason- 
able persistence  ;  they  were  not  so  altogether 
indifferent  to  mutual  regard  as  to  remain 
entirely  content  under  a  consciousness  of  dis- 
agreement. They  had  not  yet  got  beyond 
that  stage  in  which  you  are  still  heartily 
annoyed  because  your  partner  in  life  will  not 
see  that  it  would  be  rational  to  agree  with 
you.  There  is  another  slough,  which  lies 
much  farther  and  much  deeper,  the  slough  of 
indifference  or  of  despair. 

So  they  lived  on  in  that  uncomfortable 
relation  between  two  closely  allied  persons 
when  the  air  is  full  of  the  silence  of  an  ever- 
present  preoccupation,  which  it  were  useless 
to  allude  to.  And  yet  sometimes  the  subject 
would  unavoidably  push  itself  forward.  And 
there  were  moments,  in  which  one  of  the  two, 
exasperated  by   silent   contemplation   of  the 
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other's  conduct,  would  burst  out  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  pent-up  eloquence.  Such 
moments  were  rare,  however,  and  they  were 
not  of  the  kind  which  bring  peace  in  their 
train.  For  Cornelia  was  resolved  not  to 
4  save  and  scrape,'  and  Hendrik  consistently 
refused  to  '  waste.' 

The  lady,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  the 
stronger  position,  for  it  is  always  easier  to 
let  loose  than  to  restrain.  If  she  chose  to 
spend  money,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  her  from 
doing  so,  for  all  Koopstad  would  give  her 
credit,  and  she  simply  ordered  and  did  not 
pay.  Hendrik  Lossell  soon  understood  that, 
although  she  might  be  a  methodical  house- 
wife, the  credit  system  was  undoubtedly  at 
the  bottom  of  her  method.  And  to  check 
her  in  this  course  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  aid  in  a  publicity  which 
to  him  would  have  seemed  worse  than  any 
evil  she  could  do  him.  So  the  dinner-party 
took  place,  and  was  followed   by  a  series  of 
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festivities.  Cornelia  resolutely  and  quietly 
put  her  foot  down,  and  sent  round  the  man 
with  her  orders  and  her  invitations.  She 
was  not  unreasonable.  She  had  married  a 
husband  with  a  large  income,  and  she  was 
not  going  to  live  on  a  small  one. 

1  He  loves  money,'  she  said  to  herself  with 
infinite  scorn.  '  He  makes  a  lot  of  it,  and 
then  he  puts  it  aside.  For  shame !  like 
Harpagon,  he  loves  money  for  its  own  sake 
— in  piles.'  She  did  not  love  money.  She 
only  loved  money's  worth. 

Yes,  Hendrik  Lossell  loved  money.  But 
he  did  not  love  it  as  his  wife  believed,  for  its 
own  bare,  glittering  sake  alone.  He  had 
always  respected  it,  from  his  earliest  youth 
upwards,  as  the  one  god  who  is  worshipped 
in  Koopstad,  and  when  a  child,  he  had  looked 
up  with  timid  reverence  to  the  great  portal 
of  its  temple,  the  Exchange,  which  none  but 
the  initiated  might  enter.  Those  memories 
of  childish  veneration  never  quite  die   away 
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from  our  hearts,  and  he  must  indeed  have 
been  seared  by  the  flame  of  a  desperate 
career  who  can  recall  what  was  deemed  holy 
in  the  old  home  without  a  dim  admission 
that  it  is  holy  still.  But  Hendrik,  in  the 
smooth  flow  of  his  life  through  the  washed 
and  tidied  streets  of  Koopstad,  had  never 
found  cause  to  break  away  from  the  over- 
shadowing solemnity  of  the  state -religion. 
The  state-religion  was  Caesar.  And  he 
brought  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  were 
Caesar's,  cheerfully.  He  had  never  heard — 
not  even  when  he  was  confirmed  upon  reach- 
ing the  requisite  age — of  God  and  the  things 
which  are  God's. 

He  loved  money,  because  the  man  who 
does  not  love  money  is  a  Socialist,  and  a 
Socialist  is  a  Nihilist,  and  a  Nihilist  is  an 
Atheist.  And  an  Atheist  is  a  man  who  has 
no  religion.  Therefore,  the  love  of  money 
being  the  root  of  all  religion,  he  loved  money 
because  he  was  a  religious  man. 
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He  loved  it  with  a  humble,  tranquil  venera- 
tion of  its  majesty,  recognising  it  gratefully 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  that  respectability 
which,  to  him,  represented  the  good  ship  of 
state.  To  Cornelia  it  was  merely  a  source  of 
personal  enjoyment — either  of  what  you  your- 
self possessed,  as  manifested,  for  instance, 
in  the  purchase  of  pine-apples — or  of  what 
your  neighbours  lacked,  as  exemplified  when 
your  pine- apples  were  bigger  than  anybody 
else's.  To  Hendrik  it  was  a  wondrous  bene- 
ficent Omnipotence,  enthroned  in  all  that  is 
not  only  great,  but  also  good,  the  enemy  of 
the  improper,  the  improvident,  the  tattered, 
the  discontented,  in  a  word,  the  one  tangible 
bulwark  against  the  chaos  of  the  anti-cosmos. 
He  could  not  have  reasoned  it  out,  perhaps, 
but  to  him  and  to  his  co-religionists  the  god 
of  the  Cosmos,  its  originator  and  its  upholder, 
was  gold.  He  was  not  altogether  unreason- 
able, surely.  The  original  King  may  have 
been  Love,  but  his  subjects  have  deposed  him. 
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If  they  can. 

Cornelia's  love,  then,  was  a  merely  animal 
affection,  based  on  the  passions.  Hendrik's 
was  a  far  higher  spiritual  admiration,  grow- 
ing forth  from  a  man's  calm  appreciation  of 
objective  good. 

You  cannot  quite  fathom  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  unless  you  live  in  Koopstad,  But, 
very  probably,  you  do. 

The  passion  of  money-making,  however, 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  thing,  had 
first  come  upon  him  after  his  father's  death. 
Till  then  he  had  received  his  allowance,  and 
not  thought  much  about  the  matter,  except 
that  it  was  a  £ood  thine  his  father  was  rich. 
But  the  discovery  which  had  followed  Hen- 
drik  Senior's  demise  had  brought  home  in 
quite  a  different  manner — by  comparison  of 
absence — the  value  of  wealth  to  Hendrik 
Junior's  mind.  Old  Elias  Volderdoes's  will 
changed  the  whole  man.  not   by  altering   his 
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character,  but  by  suddenly  sobering  and 
hardening  it  down  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen. Still  a  boy,  a  precocious  boy,  such  as 
these  young  city-chaps  are  apt  to  be,  but  a 
boy,  nonetheless,  he  found  himself  placed, 
as  soon  as  the  law  would  grant  him  license, 
face  to  face  with  the  great  difficulties  and 
yet  greater  responsibilities  of  his  position  as 
practical  head  of  the  house.  The  position 
was  an  unjust  one,  cruelly  unjust,  for  all  the 
dead  weight  of  work  and  anxiety  pressed 
heavy  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the  fruits 
of  his  labour  dropped  from  his  hand  into 
others,  into  hands  which  were  too  weak  to 
retain  the  treasure  and  let  it  sink  in  a  useless 
mass  upon  the  ground.  This  sensation  of 
futile  work, — not  so  much  of  work  done  for 
another,  as  of  futile  work,  for  the  fast-col- 
lecting heap  of  dull  gold  would  probably  pour 
into  his  pockets  in  the  end,  when  it  was  too 
late,  —  had  roused  all  the  energies  of  his 
nature  into  dogged  opposition.      He  was  an 
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irritable  but  unimaginative  man,  one  of  the 
coarsely  materialistic  yet  intensely  nervous 
organizations  of  this  age  of  railway  engines. 
And  to  suggest  injustice  to  him.  was  to 
exasperate  him  into  restless  resistance.  For 
it  is  a  tendency  of  our  time  that  men  can 
no  longer  brook  the  slightest  injustice  or 
oppression.     When  they  experience  them. 

But  in  many  ways,  undeniably,  Lossell's 
lot,  such  as  circumstances  had  fashioned  it, 
was  a  hard  one,  and  it  could  almost  be  said 
that  he  had  a  right  to  rebel  against  it.  He 
resolved  to  alter  it.  And  his  resolve  soon 
grew  upon  him,  with  the  daily  pressure  of 
his  wrongs,  into  that  intensity  of  purpose 
which  shrinks  back  from  no  sacrifice,  if  needs 
be,  from  no  crime.  For  there  is  nothing 
that  breeds  injustice  like  impatience  of  in- 
justice. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness were  his,  fifteen  per  cent,  were  Hubert's, 
the  remaining  seventy  belonged  to  the  share- 
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holders,  as  yet  to  the  unique  shareholder, 
Elias.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  Hen- 
drik  had  insisted  on  acquiring  the  right  to 
purchase  shares  at  a  fair  price  from  his 
idiot  step-brother.  And  as  long  as  Elias  was 
considered  responsible  for  his  actions,  there 
could  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  shares  being 
thus  disposed  of.  In  fact,  it  was  the  one 
way  out  of  the  dilemma,  as  Alers  had  imme- 
diately understood. 

Hendrik  set  himself  then,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  acquiring  of  these  shares.  All  that 
he  wanted,  to  become  master  of  the  business, 
was  capital  to  buy  out  the  useless  sleeping- 
partner,  but  it  would  be  a  long  time  ere  he 
could  command  the  large  sums  required  for 
such  an  operation.  Before  Hubert  had  left 
for  Shanghai,  it  had  been  settled  that  the 
shares  were,  for  the  next  few  years,  to  be 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  Hubert  himself  had  bought  a  couple 
before   his   marriage,   not   since.       Hendrik's 
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one  object  of  existence  was  to  scrape  money 
together  and  buy  more. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  his  father's 
death  he  had  gradually  dropped  all  those 
expensive  tastes  and  habits  which  Koopstad 
dutifully  nurtures  in  her  richer  sons.  He 
cared  for  nothing  now  in  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  through  an  intermediate  vista  of 
money- making,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
goal  he  was  aspiring  after.  And  so  his  whole 
soul  went  out  to  a  passion  of  gold-getting,  as 
a  racer  tears  over  the  ground,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  sand  beneath  his  feet,  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  little  flag  at  the  end.  His  little 
flag  was  the  mastery  of  Volderdoes  Zonen. 
But  his  approach  to  it  could  hardly  be  com- 
pared to  a  rush  over  a  race-course.  It  was  a 
struggle  uphill. 

He  fought  himself  in  all  his  little  foibles, 
and  conquered  them.  He  smoked  cheaper 
cigars — not  a  little  thing,  O  daughters  of 
Koopstad ! — he   crushed   down   his   taste   for 
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good  French  wines  (and  he  had  it)  ;  he 
caused  his  tailor  to  lift  hands  of  deprecatory 
horror  by  sending  a  light  summer-coat  to 
be  dyed.  Somebody  says  this  is  nonsense. 
The  somebody  has  forgotten  all  about  when 
he  was  nineteen,  or  he  has  never  had  a  light 
summer-coat. 

And  so  he  saved  money.  It's  only  the 
business-man  who  knows  that  every  little 
tells.  How  he  knew  it!  How  he  thought 
over  it  and  worked  it  out.  His  one  pleasure 
had  become  to  sit  of  evenings  over  his 
account-books,  reckoning  again  and  again 
his  chances  of  profit  and  loss.  His  gains  for 
the  year  would  probably  amount  to  so  much. 
His  expenses  to  so  much.  There  would 
be  so  much  left,  then,  towards  the  share- 
buying.  He  hardly  had  time  to  notice  in 
between  that  his  mother  died. 

And  in  all  this  he  was  upright  and  straight- 
forward. His  mind  was  set  square  on  its 
course.       He    had    understood    immediately, 
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after  the  first  temptation  and  its  defeat  by 
Hubert,  that  the  shares  must  be  honestly 
worked  for  and  earned.  He  had  no  wish  to 
obtain  them  by  other  means  from  Elias.  He 
set  himself  to  obtain  them  thus.  And  his 
one  comfort  was  that  the  day  would  come 
at  last,  when  he  would  know  that  he  was  lord 
of  the  great  house  of  business,  in  reality  and 
not  only  in  name,  and  when  he  could  declare 
the  fact  before  men. 

Yes,  he  must  be  able  to  declare  it  before 
men.  And  therefore,  above  all,  there  must 
be  no  underhand  dealing.  The  brothers  had 
left  their  father's  notary,  but  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  another  of  equal  standing. 
And  the  necessary  'procurations'  relative  to 
the  administration  of  Elias's  property  had 
been  made  out  with  all  due  precision  and 
legal  propriety.  It  could  all  bear  inspection 
by  anyone  who  might  choose  to  inquire  into 
it.  The  best  experts  had  been  called  in  to 
settle  the  price  of  the  shares.     All  Koopstad 
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might  know  that  Elias's  stepbrothers  were 
slowly  buying  him  out  at  that  price.  It  was 
essential  that  Koopstad  should  know  it. 
And  that,  ultimately,  it  should  know  of  their 
success.  Life,  perhaps,  was  not  worth  living, 
but  that  moment  of  life  was  worth  living 
for. 

And,  then,  suddenly,  he  married  Cornelia. 
A  fortune !  The  news  had  dawned  upon 
him  with  one  encircling  flash  of  thought,  not 
subsequent  but  simultaneous.  Such  fortune 
meant,  by  no  means  the  realization  of  his 
plans,  yet  a  great  step  towards  it.  For,  if 
once  such  a  share  in  the  business  had  passed 
into  his  hands,  the  increase  to  his  income 
resulting  from  it  would  easily  enable  him  to 
make  further  purchases.  It  would,  above 
all,  give  him  an  immense  advance  upon 
Hubert,  who  had  married  a  poor  girl  out 
yonder,  all  for  love  and  loneliness.  To  get 
the  start  of  Hubbie  was  a  great  thing  for 
Henkie.    He  was  furiously  jealous  of  Hubbie, 
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his  partner,  his  brother,  and,  therefore,  his 
rival. 

All  this  stood  out  in  clear  light  upon  his 
mind  the  very  moment  he  first  heard  from 
Alers  the  story  of  the  lottery-prize.  He 
liked  Cornelia.  He  resolved,  at  once,  to 
combine  duty  and  pleasure  in  marrying 
Cornelia  and  her  money.  Which  represented 
duty  ?  And  which  pleasure  ?  He  hardly 
knew.  A  little  of  both,  perhaps,  was  to  be 
found  in  each. 

A  man  who  thought  and  hoped  as  he  did 
might  have  been  expected  to  hang  back  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  error  into  which 
he  had  been  trapped.  But  to  think  this  of 
him  was  not  to  know  him  well.  Undoubtedly 
his  first  impulse,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  cut 
the  cords  and  free  himself.  But  he  desisted 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  cords  were 
drawn  too  tight.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  gold 
was  his  god,  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
respectable  gold.      He  was  not  a  false-coiner. 
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He  clung  to  that  outer  respectability  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  money.  For  money 
has  always  been  the  maximum  of  the  genteel 
to  the  many  ;  that  is  why  they  stamp  it  with 
the  heads  of  Kings.  The  number  has  ever 
been  a  restricted  one  of  those  who  know 
the  difference  between  snobs  and  common 
people,  or  Kings  and  gentlemen,  but  coppers 
and  counters  no  ten-year-old  boy  will  con- 
fuse. 

The  number  is  small,  but  it  has  always 
existed.  And  it  is  loud-voiced.  Hendrik 
Lossell  was  afraid  of  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion,  when  it  turns  to  the  right,  is  usually 
the  opinion  of  a  chosen  resolute  few.  Hen- 
drik knew  that  these  few  go  about  in  the 
city  even  unto  this  day,  as  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  went  about  among  the  children 
of  Baal. 

He  saw — also  in  a  moment ;  he  was  a 
man  of  slow  impulse  and  quick  decision — he 
saw  that  he  could  no  longer  go  back.     And 
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he  went  on.  In  one  word  :  His  cult  was  not 
the  cult  of  gold.  It  was  the  cult  of  social 
weight.  It  was  not,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  old  Elias,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
Hendrik  Senior,  the  impersonal  cult  of  Vol- 
derdoes  Zonen.  For  the  firm  itself,  to  him, 
was  chiefly  a  means  towards  an  end.  His 
father  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  idea  of 
commercial  probity,  honesty  with  regard  to 
his  unfortunate  son,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Volderdoes.  He  would  have  liked  the  boy  to 
die,  but  he  could  not  cheat  him.  Not  even 
under  the  stress  of  disastrous  speculations. 
There  was  some  small  chance  of  Hendrik 
Junior's  cheating,  if  only  he  could  feel  certain 
that  he  would  never  be  found  out. 

At  present,  however,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  cheat.  He  was  willing  to 
work,  to  work  hard.  And  every  fresh 
thousand  that  came  rolling,  wave-like,  into 
the  dead  sea  of  Elias's  fortune  he  conscien- 
tiously invested   in   Dutch   Consols,  where  it 
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lay  uppermost  till  another  wave  fell  a-top  of 
it.      It  never  had  to  wait  long. 

And  he  scraped,  and  saved,  and  was  happy 
in  hope.  And  then,  you  see,  he  married 
Cornelia. 
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And,  having  married  Cornelia,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  he  was  delighted  and  cheered 
by  the  discovery  of  her  talent  for  house- 
keeping. The  discovery  took  a  load  off  his 
mind.  True,  he  had  expected  that  she  would 
have  thrifty  habits,  but  he  had  not  known 
whether  she  would  combine  economy  with 
comfort.  '  After  all,'  he  had  said  to  himself 
in  those  first  days  of  his  engagement,  '  it  is 
cheaper,  on  the  long  run,  to  marry  a  poor 
^irl  than  a  rich  one.'  He  was  delighted  to 
see  his  sophism  assume  such  an  appearance 
of   good-sense.      There   is   no    sensation    on 
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earth  more  enjoyable  than  to  find  one's 
favourite  sophism  come  true. 

He  actually  grew  quite  fond  of  his  stately 
wife.  And  it  vexed  him  to  be  obliged  to 
disapprove  of  her  conduct.  But  she  soon 
disappointed  him  in  the  very  expectations  he 
had  most  fondly  cherished.  It  was  too  bad 
that  Cornelia,  of  all  women,  should  prove 
extravagant. 

'  It  would  be  too  bad,'  said  Cornelia  to 
herself  continually,  '  to  marry  a  large  income 
and  live  on  a  small  one.' 

Some  husbands  can  let  slip  a  virtue  or 
two  in  their  wives  without  noticing  much 
difference.  They  have  plenty  to  lose.  But 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  had  always  re- 
mained more  or  less  plainly  visible  to  Hen- 
drik  Lossell's  eyes. 

He  was  coming  leisurely  downstairs  to  his 
late  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning.  Sunday 
to   him,   as   a   rule,   was   a   day  on   wrhich    to 
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transact  such  private  business  as  he  could 
find  no  time  for  in  the  week.  He  would  look 
over  his  personal  accounts  and  read  the 
weekly  survey  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
he  would  write  the  few  uncommercial  letters 
which  circumstances  might  require.  He  was 
member  of  a  couple  of  committees,  like  every 
Dutchman,  high  or  low,  and  these  gave  him 
a  little  desultory  occupation  of  the  gently 
satisfactory  sort.  One  of  them  was  devoted 
to  Charity  Organization.  He  did  not  believe 
in  charity,  but  he  believed  in  organizing  it 
into  a  minimum  of  charitableness.  He  was 
one  of  their  best  men. 

In  spite  of  his  small  respect  for  the  Sabbath, 
he  involuntarily  experienced  its  reposeful 
influence.  To  begin  with,  there  never  was 
any  hurry  about  getting  up  on  this  first  day 
of  the  week.  And  on  that  account,  doubtless, 
as  well  as  through  the  absence  of  the 
customary  peals  at  the  servants'  entrance,  a 
holy  calm   permeates   the    houses  and   skins 
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even  of  those  who  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  a  day  of  rest.  In  France 
and  Germany,  for  instance,  it  is  not  the 
pleasure-making  which  swamps  the  idea  of 
Sunday  half  as  much  as  the  continu- 
ance of  work.  You  look  out  of  window, 
and  there  is  the  butcher  at  the  door,  and 
the  bricklayer  opposite  is  spreading  his 
mortar.  Poor  fellows  !  they  are  enlightened 
members,  probably,  of  their  '  Free-thought 
Society,'  and  this  evening  they  will  prove 
to  you,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  that 
Christianity  has  conferred  no  benefits  on 
mankind. 

Hendrik  Lossell  had  had  time  to  shave 
leisurely.  And  that,  in  itself,  is  always  in- 
dicative of  peace  of  body  and  mind.  The 
scene  upon  which  he  looked  forth  from  his 
bedroom-window  was  tranquil,  but,  then,  it 
was  always  that.  The  house  stood  in  its 
own  small  patch  of  ground,  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  with  a  carriage-sweep  in  front 
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of  it.  Xobody  ever  passed  it  except  the 
people  who  couldn't  help  doing  so. 

He  had  drawn  on  his  coat  carefully — he 
was  not  one  of  the  men  who  wear  Sunday 
coats.  And  he  had  thoughtfully  put  back 
his  watch  and  his  loose  change  and  other 
trifles  into  his  pockets,  instead  of  making 
a  grab  at  the  whole  lot,  as  on  week- 
days. 

He  had  dressed  alone,  for  Cornelia,  who 
detested  loitering,  had  gone  downstairs  an 
hour  before.  Cornelia  was  never  half-awake. 
You  could  imagine  that  she  woke  up  with 
her  boots  laced. 

And  so  he  stole  downstairs,  enjoying  the 
slowness  of  his  movements,  the  dapper  little 
man.  He  was  going  to  have  a  quiet  day 
of  it.  The  only  thing  he  regretted  was  the 
hitch  in  his  intercourse  with  Cornelia.  Per- 
haps he  might  go  and  see  Elias  again,  once 
in  a  way.  He  did  not  often  go  and  see 
Elias.      But  since   his  silent  quarrel  with  his 
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wife,  he  felt  himself  more  drawn  at  times 
towards  his  elder  brother. 

As  he  proceeded  step  by  step  across  the 
little  half-way  landing,  he  heard  voices  down 
in  the  entrance-hall,  and,  looking  over  the 
banisters,  he  saw  his  wife  in  eager  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman,  whom  he  immediately 
recognised. 

1  I  cannot  do  it,  if  you  stick  to  that  price,' 
the  fair  Cornelia  was  saying  with  majestic 
eagerness ;  '  I  am  sure  you  are  very  ex- 
pensive, Herr  Pfuhl.' 

Hendrik  understood  at  once  that  a  fresh 
plot  was  being  hatched  against  his  repose 
of  soul.  For  the  personage  who  was  paying 
his  wife  so  early  a  morning  call  was  the 
director  of  the  Orchestra  which  provided 
all  the  high-class  music  of  Koopstad.  Herr 
Pfuhl  was  one  of  those  people  who  always 
make  the  impression  upon  you  of  standing 
in  need  of  being  pulled  together  and  buttoned 
up.      He  was  a   loose,  flabby,  untidy  sort  of 
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man,  with  a  round  face  and  figure,  red  cheeks 
and  tie,  and  shiny  head  and  spectacles.  The 
aforesaid  full  moon  on  his  occiput  was 
bordered  at  the  lower  side  by  a  fringe  of 
straggling,  wispy  dust -coloured  locks,  and 
when  he  bowed  his  fat  little  body,  as  he 
incessantly  did,  you  caught  yourself  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  possible  for  a  ball  to  cave  in 
like  that  unless  it  was  hollow.  Need  it  be 
added  after  this  that  he  bit  his  nails  ?  That 
one  fact  ought  to  have  incapacitated  him  for 
his  profession.  But  he  wras  a  magnificent 
musician,  and  some  people  considered  this  a 
compensation. 

1  What  is  expensive  ?'  cried  Hendrik 
quickly.  He  hung  over  the  banisters  as  far 
as  he  could  reach. 

Cornelia  started — internally.  She  looked 
up  calmly  enough.  Herr  Pfuhl  looked  up 
also.  And  as  the  round  red  face  and  the 
thin  pale  face  were  lifted  towards  him,  Hen- 
drik thought  to  himself :  '  She  is  really  quite 
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handsome !  How  well  she  carries  her 
head  !' 

1  I  was  asking  Herr  Pfuhl/  she  said  sweetly, 
1  what  would  be  his  price  for  a  musical  even- 
ing. It  would  be  such  a  good  idea  to  give 
a  small  concert,  I  thought.  But  his  price 
is  beyond  me.  I  think  he  ought  to  do  it  for 
less.' 

For,  although  she  was  as  magnificent  in 
her  views  as  the  most  penniless  fortune- 
hunter,  she  could  haggle  and  cut  down  like 
the  wealthiest  daughter  of  Israel. 

'  But  Mevrouw  is  dragging  me  the  skin 
over  the  ears,'  protested  the  Director.  He 
spoke  no  language  at  all.  He  had  forgotten 
his  own,  and  had  never  learned  Dutch.  'And 
she  ignores  that  I  cannot  play  my  pieces  with 
one  half  the  performers  and  leave  the  others 
to  make  musics  in  the  streets.  It  is  not  a 
band,  Himmelkreuzsacrament,  and  my  price 
is  "fixe"  like  in  the  big  bazaars.  And  you 
do   not   pay  half- seat  in  the  concert  neither, 
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because  you  please  to  go  away  in  the  middle.' 
He  looked  up  again  to  Mynheer  Lossell 
as  if  appealing  for  help.      He  got  it. 

Hendrik  ran  down  a  flight  more  stairs,  and 
paused  at  a  distance  of  a  few  steps  from  the 
bottom. 

1  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Herr  Pfuhl,'  he 
said.  '  There  will  be  no  music.  Most 
certainly  there  will  be  no  music.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
have  it/ 

But  this  answer  conciliated  neither  party. 
Nor  did  he  intend  it  to  do  so.  The 
Orchestra- Director  had  quite  expected  to 
secure  his  engagement,  for  he  had  perceived 
that  Mevrouw's  heart  wTas  set  upon  the 
matter,  but  he  had  hoped  that  Mynheer  would 
prove  malleable  with  regard  to  the  price,  as 
is  the  manner  of  men. 

'  Not  but  that  I  should  be  gracious  to  give 
the  concert,'  he  began — he  meant  gratified — 
4  for,  arranged  as  Mevrouw  would  intend  it, 
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it  would  be  a  beneficent  precedent  in  the  city, 
still  I  must  consider — 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  affording  or  not 
affording,'  interrupted  Cornelia  hastily. 
'  Mynheer  agrees  with  me,  you  see,  Herr 
Pfuhl,  that  your  price  is  too  high.  Only  he 
puts  it  differently.' 

'  Yes,  the  price  is  too  high,'  cried  Lossell, 
slightly  raising  his  voice,  '  and  lucky  the  man 
who  finds  that  out  before  paying.  With  some 
things  you  can't,  Herr  Pfuhl.  And  then  you 
must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  Herr 
Pfuhl.  It's  a  very  fine  thing,  is  music,  Herr 
Pfuhl,  but  sometimes  you  get  tired  of  a  tune. 
And,  although  you  can't  always  stop  the 
music  when  you  want  to,  you  can  always 
leave  off  dancing  to  it,  I  believe,  Herr  Pfuhl. 
Don't  you  think  that  one  can  ?' 

'  It  is  not  for  dancing,'  replied  Herr  Pfuhl 
confusedly,  'but  for  a  concert  of  instrumental, 
as  I  understand.' 

1  The    principle  remains    the    same,'   cried 
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Lossell.      '  Keep  out  of  expenses  while  you 
can.' 

1  But  don't,  if  you  can't,'  interrupted  Cor- 
nelia tartly. 

Till  now  her  husband  had  resolutely 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  the  orchestra-director's 
shining  rotundity.  He  withdrew  them  for  a 
moment — less  than  a  moment — as  Cornelia 
spoke;  and  their  glances  met.  In  that  tenth 
of  a  second  a  big  battle  was  fought  and  lost, 
far  more  decisive  than  the  wordy  dispute  of 
the  other  night.  For  Hendrik  read  defiance 
in  Cornelia's  look,  and  retreated  before  it. 
In  that  flash  of  recognition  he  resolved  to 
give  up  all  attempts  to  browbeat  her.  His 
must  be  a  warfare  not  of  the  broadsword,  but 
of  the  stiletto.  There  lay  discomfiture  in  the 
swift  admission,  not  defeat  as  yet,  but  repulse. 
Once  more  Cornelia's  eagle  face  had  stood 
her  in  good  stead.  'After  all.  I  can't  slap 
her,'  muttered  Lossell  to  himself,  as  he 
scowled  back  to  wards  Herr  Pfuhl's  bald  head 
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Indeed,  he  could  not. 

1  "  Can't  "  is  an  ugly  word,'  he  said,  to  him- 
self almost  as  much  as  to  her,  and  he  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  breakfast-room. 
In  the  entry  he  turned  round.  '  No  concert 
this  winter,  Herr  Pfuhl !'  he  cried,  and  then 
he  shut  the  door  quickly  behind  him. 

He  was  still  sufficiently  master  of  his  own 
house  to  say  what  he  chose  in  it.  But  he 
was  not  master  enough  to  remain  where  he 
chose,  after  having  said  it. 

He  was  far  from  sorry  to  think  the  door 
should  be  shut. 

The  repose  of  the  Sabbath — that  blessed 
resting  on  the  oars — had  been  broken  by  a 
sudden  squall.  He  glowered  discontentedly 
at  the  breakfast-things,  and,  as  he  lifted  the 
teapot-lid,  he  sneered  down  upon  the  inno- 
cent brown  liquid  inside.  Yet  Cornelia  could 
make  good  tea.  And  he  knew  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  in  a  woman. 

No   man   of   nervous   or  artistic   tempera- 
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ment  should  bind  himself  in  wedlock  before 
the  partner  of  his  choice  has  passed  an 
examination  in  tea-making.  And  even  in 
Koopstad  there  are  nervous  souls,  though 
inartistic,  in  these  days  of  ours  when  Time 
travels  only  by  rail.  Hendrik  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  nature,  irritable  and  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  He  sat  down  to  breakfast 
and  drew  the  Sunday  morning  paper  towards 
him.  Cornelia  might  as  well  stop  away  as 
not.  How  unreasonable  she  was,  and  how 
inconsiderate  !  He  would  walk  out  presently 
and  see  Elias.  The  walk  would  do  him 
good  and  brace  him  up  a  bit.  Elias  was 
his  brother  —  a  step  -  brother,  but  still  a 
brother,  a  Lossell.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  every  now  and  then  the  old  truth 
comes  home  to  you.  And  Cornelia  was  fast 
deepening  into  a  nuisance. 

She  came  in,  serene,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Her  victory  satisfied  her  for  the 
moment,  and  she  was  too  wise  a  woman  not 
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to  relax  her  hold  of  the  rope,  the  moment 
she  had  drawn  the  boat  into  her  current. 
She  had  shown  Hendrik  the  limit  of  her 
endurance,  and  instead  of  leaping  over  it,  he 
had  shivered  back.  That  was  enough  for 
to-day.  She  did  not  really  want  the  concert 
very  badly,  especially  not  at  that  '  scandalous  ' 
price. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Henk,'  she  said 
mildly,  as  she  busied  herself  with  her  tray, 
'and  I  have  told  Herr  Pfuhl  so  and  sent  him 
away.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pay  so  much 
for  his  band,  and  we  can,  in  any  case,  very 
well  wait  till  next  year.' 

Hendrik's  wrhole  being  melted  away  into 
notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration,  as  he 
stopped  and  stared  at  his  wife,  the  open  print 
in  one  hand,  his  half-lifted  tea-cup  in  the 
other. 

'  We  must  give  an  extra  dinner  instead,' 
continued  Mevrouw.  ■  Why  did  you  not  wait 
for  me  to  pour  out  your  tea,  Hendrik  ?' 
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•  I  am  in  a  hurry,'  answered  Lossell,  still 
bewildered,  '  I  want  to  walk  out  to  Elias's 
and  see  how  the  poor  chap  is  getting  on.' 

Mevrouw  pulled  a  face.  She  did  not  like 
to  think  of  the  useless  idiot  who  stood 
between  her  and  the  full  glory  of  greatness. 
Elias  was  her  permanent  eclipse.  '  Oh, 
depend  upon  it,  he  is  perfectly  well  and 
happy,'  she  snapped.  She  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  allowing  her  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  contingencies,  but  she  could  not  keep 
down  an  undercurrent  of  exasperation  at 
si^ht  of  the  idiot's  unbroken  health.  '  It  is 
only  the  people  whose  existence  has  no 
raison  d'etre,'  she  said,  '  that  go  on  living 
for  ever.' 

'  So-o,'  muttered  Herr  Pfuhl  to  himself 
emphatically,  in  a  long-drawn  reminiscence 
of  his  native  land.  He  hurried  down  the 
short  avenue  in  fretful  jumps,  and,  as  he 
went,  he  struck  his  greasy  wide-awake  down 
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flat  on  his  speckled  cabinet-pudding  of  a 
head.  '  So  is  it  in  the  great  houses.  They 
have  the  butters  and  the  oils  of  life,  and  yet 
the  wheels  go  creaking.  The  Mefrou,  ah, 
she  will  have  her  concert  when  she  wants  it. 
Not  so  was  my  Lieschen.  Never  has  she 
given  me  Blutwurst  again,  since  I  told  her  it 
was  Leberwurst  I  loved  better.  And  yet 
Blutwurst  was  her  Leibgericht.' 

Whenever  he  was  strongly  moved,  his 
German  seemed  to  break  forth  again  purer 
from  some  hidden  spring  of  feeling  and  to 
come  surging  up  across  the  muddy  ditch  of 
broken  Dutch. 

A  film  spread  over  his  eyes,  for  Lieschen 
would  never  eat  Blutwurst  again.  She  had 
been  dead  for  many  years.  She  had  died  in 
this  strange,  straight-lined  country,  of  a  chill 
at  the  heart. 

Peace  be  to  the  old  Director's  ashes.  He, 
too,  is   dead.      But  his  orchestra  was   heard 
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in  Mevrouw  Lossell's  rooms,  before  he  laid 
down  his  baton.  And  on  that  memorable 
occasion  Hendrik  Lossell  went  up  to  him, 
with  nervous,  puckered  face,  and  compli- 
mented him  on  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance, adding,  with  a  palpable  sneer,  that 
there  were  some  things  so  valuable  you  could 
never  pay  enough  for  them. 
And  the  sneer  was  at  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A    PRINCE    AMONG    PAUPERS. 


To  Elias  life  was  one  long  Sabbath.  The 
dim  hush  of  a  cathedral-chapel.  The  long- 
drawn,  mournful  sweetness  of  organ -tones 
that  sink  to  rest. 

For  the  full  blaze  of  life  and  the  full 
burst  of  life,  the  heart's  sunshine  and  the 
mind's  proud  clamour  of  activity,  these  could 
never  be  but  partially  aroused,  where 
the  avenues  of  sight  and  sound  remained 
blocked. 

Yet  he  was  happy  in  the  stillness — in  the 
half-light  of  his  existence.  As  he  looked 
down  the  long  vista  of  monotonous  years,  he 
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lost  count,  if  ever  he  had  been  able  to  retain 
it,  and,  dully  as  he  remembered  a  time  when 
he  was  happier  still,  because  less  hampered 
in  enjoyment,  the  recollection  conveyed  to 
him  no  conception  of  a  '  nevermore.'  That 
phase,  though  not  present  with  him  at  the 
moment,  was  a  perpetual  reality.  He  re- 
gretted it  no  more  than  a  child  regrets  this 
mornings  breakfast  in  the  presence  of  this 
evenings  tea.  For  all  that,  it  may  prefer 
the  earlier  meal.  Elias  knew  that  all  things, 
ofood  and  evil,  have  their  times  of  coming 
and  going,  yet  the  thread  of  existence  was 
tangled  round  his  brain  in  the  form  neither 
of  a  ragged  scrap — cut  at  both  ends — (as  with 
us)  nor  of  a  harmonious  circle  (as  with  the 
philosophers)  but  of  an  ellipse  (as,  I  presume, 
with  other  fools).  That  which  was,  and  that 
which  is  and  that  which  shall  be  blended 
together — it  has  already  been  pointed  out— 
into  a  unity  of  consciousness.  The  con- 
sciousness   of    love,    which    is    impulse,    and 
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that  steadfast  calm   of  regret   which   is  love 
inadequate  or  love  misunderstood. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  present  a  distinct 
picture  of  Elias's  l  clouded  intellect '  to  in- 
tellects unclouded,  which  have  always  been 
aware  that,  if  to-day  is  the  31st  of  December, 
the  30th  must  have  immediately  preceded  it, 
while  to-morrow  will  be  New  Year's  Day, 
when  the  old  year  will  be  definitely  dead. 
But  it  doesn't  matter.  We  can  skip  Elias  ; 
and  yet  the  story,  I  flatter  me,  will  remain 
interesting  still,  for  Hendrik  Lossell  was  very 
wide-awTake  and  unclouded,  and  able  to  do 
any  amount  of  mental  arithmetic,  connected 
with  tea.  Besides,  there  is  a  murder  later 
on,  if  you  care  to  get  so  far,  just  as  there  is 
in  this  morning's  '  Police.'  Elias  Lossell  is 
uninteresting,  but  he  cannot  help  it.  He  is 
only  a  fool,  and  not  even  a  titled  one.  Had 
he  lived  in  England  and  had  his  florins  been 
pounds  sterling,  he  would  probably,  as  eldest 
son   of  the  late   merchant   prince,  his  father, 
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have  been  Sir  Elias  Lossell,  or  even,  per- 
haps, Lord  Taycaddy.  And  the  Honourable 
Henk  and  the  Honourable  Hub  would  have 
been  more  honourable  then  than  they  can 
ever  hope  to  be  now  or  henceforth.  And 
Elias  would  have  been  interesting,  although 
belonging  to  a  not  uncommon  class.  But  all 
that  is  impossible.  There  never  was  a  Baron 
took  to  trade  in  Holland  yet,  neither  in  tea 
nor  in  cotton  nor  in  anything  else,  excepting 
the  seven  pearls  of  his  coronet.  The  Lossells 
and  their  friends  would  have  laughed  me 
to  scorn,  had  I  pretended,  out  of  deference 
to  my  readers'  feelings,  that  Elias  was  a 
Baron.  He  was  not.  And  as  his  name  has 
unfortunately  been  dragged  out  of  the  quiet 
corner  where  it  shone  serenely  in  the  hearts 
of  the  few  who  knew  and  loved  him  into 
the  glare  of  literary  notoriety,  it  must  now 
remain  for  ever  inscribed  on  the  long  roll 
of  the  Circulating  Libraries  as  a  probably 
unique  example  of  a  hero  of  modern   story 
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who  stands  fonh  as  an  unutterable,  and  none- 
theless an  untitled,  fool. 

His  folly  was  without  any  alleviation,  and 
also  without  any  excuse. 

And  yet  he  was  interesting  enough  in  his 
own  circle  of  Koopstad,  was  my  poor  Elias. 
How  interesting  he  was  came  out  plainly 
on  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  marriage. 
As  a  rule,  Elias  lived  away  in  his  modest 
house  and  garden  outside  the  town.  He 
never  entered  the  narrow,  traffic- tormented 
streets.  You  could  meet  him,  with  his  faith- 
ful Johanna  or  a  manservant,  occasionally, 
if  you  went  for  long  walks  in  the  fields,  but 
few  people  in  Koopstad  have  time  to  go  walk- 
ing. It  was  not  time  that  he  lacked,  and  he 
loved  these  wide  wanderings  into  the  vast 
recesses  of  Nature,  even  though  he  could 
not  peer  and  poke,  as  you  and  I  can,  into 
her  unfathomed  mysteries.  Probably  what 
most  delighted  him   in   these  walks  was  the 
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consciousness  of  using  his  strength.  Evi- 
dently, he  could  not  ride  or  shoot  or  run. 
But  he  could  walk,  on  an  attendant's  arm, 
away  into  the  immeasurable  distance,  on  and 
on,  until  he  came  home — blessed  sensation — 
healthily  tired.  Johanna,  strong  and  hearty, 
and  comely  as  ever,  could  force  herself  to 
accompany  her  darling.  And  when  the  rage 
of  inexhaustibleness  fell  upon  him,  as  it  some- 
times would,  well,  then,  Johanna  must  stay 
where  she  was,  and  John  must  go  instead. 
There  was  only  one  Johanna,  but — alas — 
there  was  a  frequent  variation  of  Johns. 
They  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  man- 
servant who  could  resist  the  continual  temp- 
tation to  steal  from  Elias.  For  Elias  sanc- 
tioned every  theft. 

He  would  seldom  talk,  as  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  through  the  sweet  sights  and 
smells  and  sensations  of  a  summer  day.  The 
smells  and  sensations  were  with  him,  what- 
ever might  become  of  the  sights  and  sounds. 
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They  were  with  him  in  such  a  degree  that 
he  could  often  tell  through  what  plantations 
of  trees  or  what  fields  of  grain  they  were 
passing,  not  merely  by  stopping  to  feel  with 
his  hand,  but  by  distinguishing  a  variety  of 
odours  which  '  John '  declared  to  be  the  same 
unprofitable  'country  smell'  He  was  always 
most  anxious  to  know  what  birds  were  sing- 
ing. ■  Do  you  hear  them  ?'  '  What  birds 
are  they  ?'  he  would  ask  over  and  over 
again.  And  the  John  of  the  moment  usually 
answered :  Finches.  Elias  would  fly  into 
sudden  furies  of  futile  disappointment  over 
that  unaltering  reply.  A  couple  of  Johns 
had  been  sent  away  for  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  finches  and  blackbirds, 
and  that  was  a  pity,  for  it  took  a  long  time 
to  accustom  a  new  man  to  Elias's  strange 
forms  of  conversation.  And  the  whole  thing 
was  after  all  more  a  theory  than  a  reality 
with  him,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  notes 
of   birds,   and   became   perfectly  happy  with 
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a  servant  who  had  the  cuteness  to  vary  his 
random  replies.  But  the  afflicted  man  clung 
to  the  idea — all  the  more  on  account  of  its 
shadowiness ;  he  made  most  of  what  little 
he  could  possess,  and  to  hear  him  talk  glibly 
about  the  trees  in  his  garden,  you  would 
hardly  have  thought  he  knewT  only  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  the  commonest  kinds.  And  even 
of  these  he  could  not  remember  where  they 
stood,  as  so  many  blind  men  can.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  corn  in  the  fields,  he  must 
have  some  assistance  from  touch  or  smell. 
But  Johanna,  who  helped  him  in  these  things 
to  the  uttermost,  contended — to  strangers — 
that  of  late  the  senses  he  still  possessed  had 
developed  under  continual  use.  He  could 
now  distinguish  the  places  where  his  different 
Bowers  were  planted  by  smelling  and  feeling 
them.  They  were  purposely  put  in  patches 
or  broad  borders  of  the  same  species.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  his  way 
down   to  them   alone,  and   to   pick  with   his 
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own  hand  and  blend  in  a  bouquet  such 
selections  as  he  might  be  desirous  to 
make. 

But  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
bent  of  his  crooked  mind  that  he  could  not 
realize  the  fact  that  one  servant  should  go 
and  another  should  take  his  place.  They 
were  all  'John'  to  him,  for  so  the  first  one 
had  been  called.  And  they  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  the  fiction.  On  the  whole,  they 
had  a  good  time  of  it.  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
Nothing  much  was  required  of  them,  except 
a  pair  of  elastic  legs.  For  Johanna  retained 
with  jealous  hands  the  personal  care  over 
her  'Jasje/  as  she  still  occasionally  called 
him,  and  the  man  who  was  rash  enough  to 
encroach  upon  her  privileges  might  as  well 
advertise  for  another  place  at  once.  They 
danced  attendance  on  a  master  whose  pockets 
were  always  full  of  small  change,  which  he 
scattered,  indiscriminately,  to  any  beggars 
who   cared   to   accept   it,   and   a   good    many 
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of  these  pieces  naturally  would  find  their 
way  into  the  valet's  itching  palm.  Johanna 
had  in  vain  done  all  she  could  to  persuade 
her  charge  not  to  take  money  with  him  on 
his  walks,  except  when  she  could  accompany 
him.  He  had  refused,  peremptorily,  obsti- 
nately refused — an  unusual  thing  with  him. 
He  had  reminded  her  that  it  had  been  his 
first — almost  his  only — stipulation  when  his 
brothers  told  him  he  was  rich,  that  he  must 
have  a  certain  sum  to  give  away.  He  had 
begged  for  it,  cried  for  it;  Hubert  had 
accorded  it  him.  It  was  only  a  thousand 
rlorins  (about  eighty  pounds),  a  mere  drop 
from  the  ocean.  And  every  day  he  took 
with  him  a  hundred  copper  cents  in  each 
side-pocket,  and  gave  them  away  anyhow, 
like  a  fool.  Hendrik  '  administered '  the 
rich  man's  charities,  nothing  exaggerating 
and  nothing  setting  down  unseen.  On  the 
lists  which  went  the  round  of  all  the  great 
houses  he  wrote  the  substantial  name  of 
vol.  11.  28 
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1  Volderdoes  Zonen '  opposite  large,  fat, 
respectable  sums.  And  the  gentlemen  who 
brought  the  lists  were  very  much  obliged  to 
Hendrik  Lossell. 

They  sometimes  ventured  to  hint,  how- 
ever, that  his  step-brother's  indiscriminate 
scattering  of  pennies  was  a  nuisance,  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  proper  organization  of  relief. 
The  burgomaster,  duly  enlightened  by  his 
parish  officers,  complained  that  Elias  was 
'pauperizing  the  poor.'  It  was  true.  The 
children  of  the  neighbouring  villages  began 
to  look  out  for  and  waylay  him.  Hendrik 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  regretted  it. 
So  did  the  Johns.  And  therefore  they  took 
Elias's  pennies  away  from  him,  when  they 
could,  and  kept  them.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  do  so,  for  he  easily  lost  count. 

Burgomaster's  '  Tibbie  '  (Matthias),  having 
a  passion  for  sweet-stuff,  when  sticky,  had 
also  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
tracking    the   blind    man    and    stopping  him 
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for  a  copper.  The  first  time  he  did  it  very 
timidly ;  the  second  he  was  quite  bold  and 
impatient.  For  evidently  Elias,  unless 
warned  by  his  John  (who  had  instructions 
to  do  so,  but  evaded  them),  was  incapable 
of  knowing  you  wanted  money,  unless  you 
pulled  him  by  the  coat-tails.  The  village 
children  would  adopt  that  expedient,  or  roll 
in  the  dust  across  his  path.  They  scampered 
off,  if  they  saw  Johanna  with  '  the  fool.'  Elias 
got  no  thanks  for  his  well-intentioned  largesse  ; 
he  was  always  '  the  fool '  to  them.  They 
thought  him  a  fool  for  giving  them  coppers 
without  cause. 

Johanna,  having  suspected  '  Tibbie,'  caught 
him  one  day  by  peeping  round  a  corner.  She 
told  somebody  who  told  somebody  else,  and 
— Solomon  being  considered  altogether  '  out 
of  it '  in  Holland  as  regards  '  pedagogy  ' — the 
Burgomaster  punished  his  greedy  offspring 
by  condemning  him  to  complete  deprivation 
of  pudding  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
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It  was  Elias's  fault.  Most  certainly  it 
was.  Nobody  will  deny  it.  But  the  Burgo- 
masteress,  as  she  sat  sadly  gazing  upon  her 
puddingless  darling  at  table,  hyper-realized, 
perhaps,  how  much  Elias  was  to  blame.  And 
she  told  everybody.  And  everybody  pitied 
her,  and  the  poor  harmless  child,  and  the 
Burgomaster's  responsibility,  and  the  weight 
of  work  imposed  upon  the  parish  officers  and 
the  church -charity -fund.  And  everybody 
said  that  desultory  giving  was  a  crying  evil, 
and  that  it  'pauperized  the  poor,'  and  they 
only  wished  they  had  some  of  Elias  Losselks 
useless  money,  and  why  didn't  he  give  it  to 
them,  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  ? 

And  he  ought  to  be  locked  up. 

His  reputation,  therefore,  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  when  he  suddenly  appeared  among 
the  Koopstaders  on  the  occasion  of  Hendrik 
Lossell's  wedding.  Hubert  was  away  in 
China  ;  other  near  relations  there  were  none. 
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Elias,  the  head  of  the  family,  must  represent 
it.  He  could  not  be  one  of  the  two  witnesses 
— groomsmen — whom  Dutch  law  requires  for 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  he  must 
appear  in  the  '  family-circle  '  nevertheless. 
He  expressed  his  readiness — nay,  his  eager- 
ness— to  do  so,  though  he  had  not  been  near 
the  bustling  city  for  years.  As  a  rule  he 
shrank  painfully  from  the  society  of  men 
more  favoured  than  he — and  who  was  not  ? 
Walled  up  in  the  loneliness  of  his  small  spot 
of  tranquil  sunlight,  he  would  repeat  con- 
stantly to  Johanna  the  saw  her  devotion — or 
her  selfishness — had  taught  him  :  '  Two's 
company,  three's  none.'  But  one  day, 
suddenly,  he  stopped  himself.  'Am  I  one, 
Johanna?'  he  asked,  with  a  troubled  expres- 
sion of  face. 

4  Yes,'  she  told  him. 

'  I  can't  understand  it,'  he  murmured, 
shaking  his  head.  '  Seems  to  me  I'm 
company,    and     two.       I'm    always    thinking 
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of  Elias  Lossell,  and  talking  to  Elias  Lossell, 
and  I  love  Elias  Lossell  very  much.  Who 
is  the  I,  Johanna,  that  is  Elias  Lossell's 
friend  ?' 

Johanna  could  not  answer  him.  She  knew 
about  the  old  Adam,  and  the  new  man,  as 
treated  —  abstractedly  —  in  church.  Some 
vague  idea  that  these  might  come  in  useful 
floundered  across  her  brain.  But  she  did 
not  feel  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  therefore 
she  confined  herself  to  telling  Elias  that  he 
must  not  love  himself  more  than  he  loved 
her,  his  poor  old  nurse,  who  doted  on  him. 
Elias  promised  not  to. 

A  few  days  later  he  burst  upon  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Koopstad.  Hendrik's 
wedding,  with  its  elements  of  wonder,  amuse- 
ment and  complaint,  would  naturally  awaken 
considerable  curiosity.  The  large  Church 
of  St.  John — '  Jack's,'  they  call  it  in  Koop- 
stad, as  elsewhere  in  Holland,  for  the  Dutch 
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are  by  nature  religious,  but  not  reverent — 
1  Jack's '  was  crowded  with  a  fashionable 
crowd,  that  nodded  and  smiled,  and  talked 
in  more  than  a  whisper  and  kept  on  its  hat 
till  the  service  began.  All  the  clan  of  Hen- 
drik's  relations  were  there,  come  to  see  their 
dear  cousin  make  an  exhibition  of  himself, 
and  rejoicing  that  it  should  be  so,  although 
annoyed  by  the  thought  of  the  fortune  which 
would  become  his  some  day.  And  the 
Alerses,  for  their  part,  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  sacred  building  which  to  them,  at 
that  moment,  was  a  very  temple  of  Mammon. 
It  was  not  everybody  that  got  married  at 
1  Jack's.'  And  some  of  the  Alerses — cousins, 
female,  of  course,  and  very  young — felt  con- 
scious of  a  futile  hope — the  outcome  of  envy 
gone  demented — that  at  the  last  moment 
Cornelia  might  still  possibly  come  to  grief. 

'  There  are  a  number  of  people  here,' 
grumbled  Cousin  Cocoa  s  lesser  half  to  his 
sovereign    lady,    '  who    have    no    reason    for 
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coming-  at  all.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough 
to  be  dragged  to  a  wedding  on  compulsion.' 
1  You  may  be  certain,  my  dear  Titus,'  replied 
our  old  friend  Amelia  (in  a  new  lilac  bonnet, 
and  therefore  not  unhappy,  though  ashamed 
of  her  cousin),  k  that  when  a  church  is  as 
crowded  as  this,  the  wedding  is  sure  to  be  an 
ill-assorted  one.' 

'  And  royal  weddings,  then  ?'  faintly  ven- 
tured the  cocoa-man. 

*  Royal  weddings  are  always  ill-assorted,' 
answered  Amelia,  whose  domestic  religion 
consisted  in  having  the  last  word. 

When  Dutch  bridal  couples  enter  the 
church,  they  have  already  been  civilly  married 
before  the  registrar,  and  the  bride  invariably 
comes  up  the  aisle  on  her  husband's  arm. 
There  had  been  a  general  consensus  among 
the  ladies  that  Cornelia  would  look  '  hideous,' 
'  ghastly ' — or  what  is  the  correct  adjective 
which  a  pretty  woman  applies  to  a  plain  one? 
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Oh.  of  course  ;  you  could  make  up  your 
mind  about  that.  But,  when  she  walked 
calmly  up  between  the  broad  borders  of 
sceptically  smiling  faces  (she  had  on  flat 
shoes  for  the  occasion,  and  little  Henky  high- 
heeled  boots),  she  disappointed  them  all. 
1  She  was  not  half  bad,'  said  the  men, 
'serenely  self-conscious,  and  with  a  queenly 
look  about  her.'  The  women  dropped  smiles 
of  vinegar  into  their  watery  praise  :  '  She 
looks  ever  so  much  younger  than  she  is,'  they 
tittered.  '  She  looks  almost  as  young  as  her 
husband.' 

Immediately  after  the  happy  pair  came 
Elias,  leading — or,  rather,  led  by — Cornelia's 
married  sister,  the  lad)-  of  the  widower,  the 
six  stepchildren  and  the  sixty  thousand 
florins.  As  he  emerged  from  the  entrance 
into  the  full  glare  of  the  vast,  white- walled, 
white-windowed  barn-like  building,  a  thrill 
of  interest — a  genuine  impulse  of  spontaneous 
excitement — ran   swiftly  through    the    ruffles 
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and  laces  and  simpers  and  even  penetrated 
to  the  yawns.  Many  of  those  present  had 
not  seen  Elias  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  few  had 
seen  him  otherwise  than  once  or  twice  from 
a  carriage,  when  they  passed  him  on  some 
quiet  road,  where  he  stood,  half- averted, 
under  a  slouch-hat  which  hid  his  face. 

But  now,  suddenly,  he  came  among  them  ; 
he  passed  along  their  serried  lines,  where 
outstretched  hands  could  touch  him,  his 
blindness  uplifted  in  the  vulgar  light  of  their 
little  day.  He  followed  imperceptibly  the 
guiding  of  the  woman  by  his  side.  That 
evening-dress  which  the  Dutch  still  commonly 
wear  at  weddings  and  which  is  not  nearly  so 
unbecoming,  after  all,  as  some  enthusiasts 
would  have  us  believe  (the  man  who  looks 
like  a  waiter  in  a  white  tie,  will  look  like  a 
groom  in  a  red  one),  that  evening- dress, 
which,  like  most  other  much-maligned  evils, 
survives  all  attacks,  sat  easily  and  not  un- 
gracefully on    Elias's    massive   frame.      The 
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fair  curls  fell  in  a  bright  flood  over  his 
shoulders,  and  the  beard — no  razor  had  ever 
touched  it  —  now  lay  soft  and  silky  on  the 
manly  chest.  His  golden  fairness  wrapped 
the  blind  man's  head  in  an  aureole  of  sun- 
light ;  he  walked  erect,  with  a  tranquil  purity 
over  his  even  features,  and,  as  he  turned 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  half  circle  of  rela- 
tions which  Dutch  etiquette  groups  around 
the  two  principal  personages,  his  sightless 
eyes  shone  forth  in  all  their  fathomless 
unconsciousness  —  as  cloud-veiled  lakes  of 
dark  transparency — upon  the  Alerses  and 
the  Lossells  and  all  their  roots  and  fruits 
and  branches,  upon  Koopstad,  moneyed  and 
mercantile,  majestic,  meritorious  and  mean. 

'  Lord  bless  us !'  murmured  a  meagre  old 
cousin  in  black  satin,  one  of  those  cousins 
we  are  all  afraid  of  and  venerate,  because 
she  can  leave  her  money  where  she  likes. 
She  closed  her  thin  hands  tightly  over  her 
gold-clasped  hymn-book,  and  her  chin  shook. 
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The  younger  ladies  of  Koopstad  did  not 
exchange  satirical  glances.  They  were  look- 
ing at  Elias.  Everybody  had  forgotten  the 
bride. 

They  were  looking  at  Elias.  Everyone 
was  looking  at  Elias.  At  the  back  of  the 
church,  and  in  corners  and  along  the  walls 
people  had  got  up  and  were  standing  dis- 
creetly on  tiptoe  and  craning  their  necks 
between  intervening  shoulders  and  over 
agitated  heads.  There  was  something  un- 
canny about  the  apparition  of  this  sunless 
Baldur,  that  struck  their  admiration  cold. 
They  gazed  at  him  in  alarm  and  reproach, 
for  he  was  of  their  own  race  and  yet  outside 
them,  but  they  gazed,  fixedly,  uninter- 
mittently,  as  he  sank  into  his  seat.  Very 
few  of  them  saw  Hendrik  stumble  over  the 
footstool  prepared  for  his  bride.  And  still 
fewer  saw  Cornelia's  impatient  frown.  They 
were  not  thinking  of  Cornelia.  They  were 
thinking  of,  and  looking  at,  Elias. 
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And  suddenly  Elias  remembered,  with  a 
shock  of  self-rebuke,  that  he  was  in  church. 
He  had  not  been  in  church  for  innumerable 
years.  He  sank  forward  abruptly  on  his 
knees  and,  speaking  out  aloud  into  his  own 
unbroken  silence  words  which  he  believed 
to  be  entirely  inaudible,  but  which  rang  clear 
and  low  through  the  sacred  edifice  in  the 
subdued  tones  of  his  bell  -  like  voice,  he 
said  : 

1  Dear  God,  bless  Hendrik  and  Cornelia. 
And  bless  me.  And  Hubert  out  in  China. 
And  make  everybody  happy  and  good.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


ELIAS    SLAVS    HIS    TEN    THOUSANDS. 


Next  day  a  number  of  the  young-  ladies  of 
Koopstad  were  quietly  but  resolutely  in  love 
with  Elias  Lossell. 

*  It  is  a  ruinous  pity,'  remarked  Hendrik's 
Aunt  Theresa,  the  same  who  afterwards 
initiated  Cornelia  into  the  mysteries  of  clan- 
ship, '  it's  enough  to  make  any  mother  cry 
her  eyes  out,  and  such  things  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  Idiots  oughtn't  to  be  born  to 
such  fortunes  as  that,  and  then  left  irretriev- 
ably single.  If  they  can't  marry,  I  consider 
their  money  ought  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  given  to  someone  who  can.' 
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k  But,  my  dear/  objected  her  husband,  'it 
seems  to  me  you  are  condemning  dispensa- 
tions  ' 

1 1  can't  help  it,  Edward  !  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  dispensations.  I  say  it  is  a  crying 
shame.  What  use  is  all  this  heaped  -  up 
money  to  Elias  ?  He  is  a  fool.  And  he 
is  not  even — like  most  men — a  marriageable 
fool.' 

'  He  is  a  merchant-prince,'  said  Mynheer 
Overdyk  solemnly.  '  Nothing  can  alter  that.' 
He  spoke  the  words  as  one  might  speak  in 
church.  To  him  intellect  was  a  secondary 
thing  altogether,  and  account-books  were  the 
only  books  of  account.  What  mattered  it  if 
a  man  could  not  read,  as  long  as  others  could 
find  his  name  inscribed  on  the  great  roll  of 
the  National  Debt  ?  And  Elias's  signature, 
however  loosely  it  might  sprawl  across  the 
paper,  was  still  the  sign  manual  of  the  richest 
'  koopman  '  in  Koopstad. 

4  It  is  just  that  which  aggravates  me,'  cried 
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Aunt  Theresa.  '  Here  he  is  everything  who 
ought  to  be  nothing,  and  nothing  who  ought 
to  be  everything.  He  should  have  been 
neither  or  both  ;  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  And  it  always  strikes  me  as  being 
so  particularly  hard  upon  the  other  two  boys, 
who  now  just  miss  the  goal.  "  Half  achieved 
is  lost,''  as  the  proverb  says.  And  they  have 
to  sit  down  all  their  lives  long  and  look  at 
the  apples  beyond  their  reach,  like  Tante — 
Tante — what  was  the  name  ? — Tante  Lize. 
Yes,  it  is  decidedly  exasperating,  and  I 
repeat,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed.' 

Mynheer  Overdyk's  commercial  integrity 
objected  to  this  view.  'Oh  come,  Theresa,' 
he  said  stolidly,  '  that  is  nonsense,  you  know. 
The  money  is  Volderdoes  money,  and  the 
business  is  a  Volderdoes  business,  and  Elias 
is  the  last  of  the  Volderdoes  blood.  Henk 
and  Huib  have  no  right  to  a  penny,  if  you 
come  to  think  of  that.  Nor  would  they 
have  been  nearly  as  well  off  as  they  are  now, 
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supposing  your  sister  Judith  had  been 
Hendrik  Lossell's  first  matrimonial  venture. 
In  my  opinion  they  have  been  singularly 
lucky,  although  I  don't  deny  that  their 
present  position  may  remind  one  somewhat 
of  Tantalus.  But  they  can  well  have  the 
decency,  at  any  rate,  to  wait  for  the  poor 
fellow's  money,  which  will  all  come  one  day 
to  them  and  their  children,  just  as  if  they 
were  old  Elias's  offspring  instead  of  the  poor 
blind  fool.  I  often  laugh  to  think  what  a  rage 
old  Elias  would  have  been  in,  could  he  have 
foreseen  how  matters  would  turn  out.  But 
let  Judith's  children  be  content  with  their 
good  fortune — aren't  they  in  the  business 
already  ? — and  remember  they  have  no  right 
to  a  cent.' 

Yes,  the  money  was  rightfully  Elias's. 
That  admission  was  very  strongly  accentu- 
ated in  Koopstad  commercial  circles.  For 
in  these  the  heredity  of  a  great  business- 
house  with   its  goodwill  and   its  connections 
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and  its  hundred  and  one  sources  of  money- 
breeding  was  as  firmly  established  a  principle 
as  the  reversion  to  a  title  or  an  entail. 
These  things  went  with  the  blood  for  ever 
and  ever,  like  the  King's  crown  by  the  grace 
of  God.  People  might  talk  about  Hendrik 
and  Hubert,  and  acting  partners,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  business  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  in 
practical  life,  of  course,  everything  depended 
upon  who  had  the  right  to  sign  for  the  firm, 
but,  theoretically,  none  of  the  older  merchants 
ever  forgot  that  Elias  alone  was  the  grandson 
of  grumpy,  snuffy,  wealthy  old  Elias  Voider- 
does. 

1  All  the  same,  I  repeat  it  is  cruelly  hard 
upon  everybody,'  persisted  Aunt  Theresa, 
who  did  not  appreciate  her  husband's  view, 
she  not  having  come  into  the  family  on  the 
Volderdoes  side ;  '  and  I  maintain  that  it 
oughtn't  to  be  allowed.' 

No,  it   oughtn't  to  be   allowed.       All  her 
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nieces  agreed  with  Aunt  Theresa.  And  not 
her  nieces  only,  but  a  good  many  other 
young  ladies,  especially  those  who  had  not 
yet  completed  their  education.  But  though 
they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  they 
reached  it  by  a  very  different  road.  Public 
feeling  ran  high  against  Hendrik  Lossell 
among  the  older  pupils  of  the  select 
academies  for  young  ladies,  and  even  in 
the  labour  -  loaded  class  -  rooms  of  that 
public  abomination,  the  Girls'  High  School. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible,  and  the  young 
ladies  refused  to  believe  it,  that  a  man  could 
be  an  idiot  with  such  eyes  as  they  had  seen 
beam  forth  upon  the  disconcerted  congrega- 
tion of  '  St.  Jack's.'  Evidently  his  brothers 
were  keeping  him  sequestrated  for  the  sake 
of  his  property.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  whom  only  un- 
romantic  people  believed  not  to  have  been 
a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Elias  was  a 
living    nineteenth    century   romance.      Anna 
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told  Agatha,  and  Agatha  told  Anna.  They 
excited  each  other  about  it  until  all  the 
facts  of  the  horrible  mystery  were  worked 
out  in  black  and  white.  In  one  school 
Bella  van  Wreede,  the  State  Prosecutor's 
daughter,  was  put  into  Coventry  because 
she  had  refused  to  appeal  to  her  father  to 
rescue  Elias.  She  did  not  dare  to,  pleaded 
Bella.  She  was  put  into  Coventry,  forth- 
with, for  last  week's  '  subject '  had  told 
her,  and  ought  to  have  taught  her,  that 
1  Cowardice  is  an  Accomplice  of  Crime.' 

It  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  Elias  was  confined  to  those 
young  ladies  whose  hair  still  lay  in  two  thick 
cords  on  their  unwilling  backs.  They  who 
would  judge  thus  would  but  lightly  estimate 
the  charms  of  the  handsome  hero.  Nay, 
indeed,  fair  maidens  with  their  hair  'done 
up '  —  which  headdress  is  equivalent  to  a 
hunting-cap  where  men  are  concerned,  and 
means  that  the  chase  has  begun  in  earnest — 
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fair  maidens  who  were  •  out '  and  wore  low 
dresses,  and  even  one  (as  I  happen  to  know) 
who  had  refused  an  eligible  offer  because 
she  wouldn't  live  with  her  mother-in-law — 
not  only  giddy  girls,  therefore,  but  discreet 
young  women  of  the  world,  all  these  were 
touched  with  just  a  twinge  of  the  contagion. 
They  called  it  the  '  Elias-fever '  in  Koopstad. 
It  was  very  disagreeable  for  Hendrik  Lossell. 
'Have  you  got  the  Elias-fever  already?' 
said  one  chit  to  another  in  a  crowded  tram, 
unconscious  that  the  little  gentleman  in  the 
corner  was  the  tyrant  whom  she  execrated. 
'  I've  had  it.  but  I'm  better,'  replied  chit 
Xo.  2.  '  My  father  says  he  isn't  really  ill- 
treated,  but  has  a  beautiful  carriage  to  drive 
in,  and  my  father  says  that  his  brothers  are 
good  to  him  and  don't  try  to  kill  him,  as 
Jennie  declared  the  other  day.' 

'  I    don't  believe   it '   began    her  com- 

panion  indignantly.  Hendrik  went  and  stood 
outside. 
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None  of  them  believed  it.  For  to  deny 
that  Elias  was  persecuted  would  have  been 
like  throwing  water  on  the  candle  by  which 
young  Fervour  delights  to  read  the  world. 
If  there  were  no  wrongs,  there  would  be 
no  romance.  And  Elias's  wrongs  were  fortu- 
nately intensely  romantic. 

It  was  not  an  opportunity  which  fact-frozen 
young  Koopstad  could  afford  to  waste. 

Effusions  and  floral  tributes  began  occa- 
sionally to  arrive  at  the  quiet  villa,  but  of  these 
Johanna  made  short  work.  She  threw  away 
the  flowers  and  tore  up  the  notes.  She  was 
shocked  at  the  contents  of  some  of  those 
queer  letters.  One  young  lady  actually 
offered  to  rescue  Elias  with  the  aid  of  her 
brother  and  a  good  conscience.  She  said 
that  her  brother  was  four  feet,  and  the  wall 
only  five  feet  and  a  half. 

But  the  poetesses  were  the  most  enviable 
of  all.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  in 
Holland,  rhymes    being  too   easy  in   Dutch, 
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and  prosody  too  difficult,  tor  either  to  supply 
the  desirable  barrier.  Elias's  blindness  and 
deafness,  his  beauty,  his  unavailable  wealth, 
all  these  provided  countless  spurs  for  the  too- 
eager  Pegasus.  The  singers  would  apostro- 
phise their  idol  as  a  god  or  as  an  idiot,  ac- 
cording as  they  selected  him  for  an  object 
of  their  praise  or  their  pity.  Ida  Dorestan 
— the  Dutch  Felicia  Hemans — who,  you  will 
remember,  was  a  girl  at  that  time,  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  summers — Ida  Dorestan 
composed  a  Sonnet  '  To  an  Eagle  Maimed.' 


The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair,  and  you, 
Bound  to  your  loneliness  by  triple  chain 
Of  Darkness,  Silence,  Cruelty,  in  vain 
You  learn  that  happiness  is  born  of  two.' 

I  forget  whether  that  was  the  beginning 
or  the  end.  The  matter  is  of  no  great 
importance.  ;  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not 
pair ' ;  that  was  the  beginning,  end,  and 
middle   of  the    business.       '  There   ought   to 
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be  no  insulated  fortunes,'  insisted  Tante 
Theresa,  proud  of  the  word,  although  it  is 
just  possible  the  happy  shot  was  originally 
aimed  at  'isolated,'  'and  if  there  must  be, 
a  law  should  be  enacted  to  restore  com- 
munication. I  am  sure,  Edward,  that  I  am 
expressing  myself  clearly.  Money  does  not, 
I  consider,  belong  to  an  individual,  not  even, 
as  you  will  torment  me  with  old  Volderdoes, 
to  a  family.  It  belongs  to  us  all,  the  better 
classes,  as  a  community,  and  we  are  col- 
lectively and — what  is  the  word  ? — solidarily 
responsible  for  its  use  and  dependent  upon 
its  benefits.  We  stand  and  fall  together,  we, 
the  people  with  white  hands.' 

'  And  our  palms,  are  they  pure  too  ?' 
queried  young  Isidor,  who  was  the  'enfant 
terrible '  of  the  Overdyk  and  van  Bussen 
families.  It  was  his  mother's  fault.  She  had 
read  poetry  and  called  him  Isidor. 

But  nobody  attended  to  him.  '  Only,  my 
dear  Theresa,'  interposed    Mevrouw  Amelia 
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van  Bussen,  who  was  present,  '  it  appears 
to  me  that  is  a  very  uncomfortable  theory. 
It  seems  to  make  one  so  promiscuously 
accountable  for  other  people's  shortcomings. 
Don't  you  think  we  must  all  stand  or  fall 
by  our  own  merits  ?  You  can't  cover  an 
inferior  article  with  the  prestige  of  your 
name !' 

'She  is  thinking  of  her  cocoa,'  whispered 
Isidor  in  a  disgusted  aside  to  his  cousin 
Adelheid.  Adelheid  frowned.  She  liked 
Isidor,  but  she  did  not  approve  of  levity  in 
connection  with  articles  of  commerce.  She 
was  forty  ;  she  had  been  born  in  Koopstad 
seventeen  years  ago. 

'You  misapprehend  me,  my  dear,'  replied 
Aunt  Theresa  mildly.  She  was  always  mild. 
Everything  in  the  dear  old  lady  remained 
unruffled,  except  her  throat  and  wrists.  '  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  morally  accountable, 
but  socially  we  can  hardly  help  ourselves,  I 
fear.     The  sins  of  the  individual  are  set  down 
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to  the  class,  and  when  one  of  us  goes  astray ' 
—  a  keen  glance  at  Isidor — '  the  crowd  cries  : 
"  Look  at  the  Patricians  !"  ' 

'  And  how  many  of  us  are  what  we 
call  ourselves  ?'  asked  Isidor  impatiently. 
k  Genuine  hereditary  Patricians  ?' 

'  You  are,  Isidor,  for  one,  and  therefore 
it  is  rude  of  you  to  allude  to  the  subject. 
Trust  you  Radicals  to  stickle  for  rank.  And 
I  am,  also.  But  you  need  not  insult  the  van 
Bussens,  who  are  a  highly  respectable  family 
too.' 

And  then  there  arose  a  general  combustion 
in  which  Elias  Lossell  dropped  altogether 
out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


HENDRIK    LOSSELL  S    FIRST    STEP. 


Hendrik  Lossell  found  his  half-brother  in 
the  greenhouse  which  formed  the  blind  man's 
daily  delight.  It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny 
morning  in  early  spring.  A  holy  calm  lay 
over  the  lonely  little  villa,  with  its  trim 
garden — still  half  asleep — and  newly  con- 
structed stables.  Everything  was  neat  and 
taut,  well-built,  well-painted,  well-kept.  For 
to  that  Johanna  saw — from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night.  And  Hubert 
would  write  and  ask — from  far  away — -if  the 
horses  were  healthy,  and  what  flowers  there 
were  in  the  conservatory,  and  if  Elias  thought 
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the  dovecot  could  last  another  year.  These 
Chinese  letters  constituted  a  periodically 
returning  Great  Event  in  Elias's  life.  They 
were  addressed  to  him,  to  him  personally. 

Den  Wei  Edel  Geboren  Hecr, 

Den  Heer  Elias  Los  sell, 

Villa . 

Hush,  I  am  growing  too  explicit.  We 
shall  have  you  writing  to  that  now  desolate 
house  near  Koopstad — flourishing,  flustering, 
blustering  Koopstad,  which  has  not  forgotten 
Elias  Lossell  yet. 

Johanna  would  read  him  the  letter,  passing 
off  the  words  on  his  hands  or  neck.  And 
Elias,  having  drunk  in  its  contents,  would 
keep  it  by  him  through  the  day,  and  ask  to 
have  it  re-read  from  time  to  time.  As  long 
as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  would  remember 
its  separate  individuality,  but,  once  it  was 
laid  with  the  others,  it  dropped  into  a 
common  chaos  of  indistinctness.      He  forgot 
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the  news  it  had  conveyed,  and  such  news, 
therefore,  would  bear  repetition.  One  of 
the  knottiest  and  most  vexatious  questions 
of  Johanna's  otherwise  simple  moral  life  was 
this,  whether,  when  the  post  was  delayed, 
she  might  read  to  Elias  an  old  letter,  as  if 
it  were  new  ?  She  could  easily  do  so,  and 
it  furnished  him  with  much  innocent  enjoy- 
ment. She  longed  to  have  sufficient  immoral 
courage  to  perpetrate  the  deception. 

Hubert  wrote  once  a  month,  as  a  rule. 
And  presently  came  kind  messages  from  the 
English  girl  he  was  going  to  make  his  wife 
out  there,  and  then  '  love  from  Margaret ?  in 
every  letter,  or  '  Maggie  sends  her  kindest 
love.' 

On  the  day  when  the  first  message  from 
1  Margaret1  reached  him,  Elias  sat  silent  and 
thoughtful  for  many  hours.  '  Marearetha  ' 
as  Johanna  read  it.  It  had  been  his  mother's 
name.  He  could  not  remember  his  mother, 
but    he    remembered,    or    rather    he    knew, 
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about  her.  Johanna  had  kept  the  recollec- 
tion before  him  as  an  ever  present  fact. 
The  defunct  Judith  had  been  Elias's  con- 
ception of  '  Mamma.'  To  distinguish  be- 
tween this  imitation  article  and  the  genuine 
jewel,  Johanna  (who  felt  no  love  towards  the 
step-parent)  had  devised  for  the  dead  woman 
the  name  of  '  Mother  Margaretha.'  She 
taught  her  charge  to  reverence  the  words, 
and  Elias.  who  was  still  conscious  of  the 
faded  brightness  of  his  early  youth,  was 
quite  willing  to  connect  it  with  the  name 
of  his  departed  mother.  '  Love  from 
Margaretha. '  '  Mother  Maroraretha.'  The 
similar  sounds  jingled  through  his  brain  all 
day.  He  found  it  difficult  to  keep  them 
apart.  Who  was  this  Margaretha  whom 
his  brother  had  married,  and  who  was 
sending  him  her  love  ?  He  knew  who 
'  Margaretha'  was.  He  had  always  known. 
Why  had  Hubert  married  Margaretha  ? 
Johanna    watched    his    troubled    face    and 
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wondered  what  dilemma  was  tormenting 
him.  '  Oh,  nothing,'  he  answered,  when 
she  asked.  The  perplexity,  however,  still 
lingered  over  his  brow.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  bring  this  puzzle  to  Johanna  for 
solution.      He  was  afraid  of  her  reply. 

4  How  de  do,  Elias  ?'  said  Hendrik 
mechanically,  feeling  for  his  step-brother's 
hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He 
looked  up  into  the  blind  man's  face,  im- 
patient of  the  perpetual  barrier  between 
them.  He  wras  always  oppressed  in  Elias's 
presence  by  a  sense  of  his  own  physical  little- 
ness and  overwhelming  intellectual  superi- 
ority. '  How  is  he,  Johanna  ?'  he  asked. 
'  Well  and  happy  ?  Poor  chap  !'  And  he 
turned  restlessly  on  his  heel,  and  recalled 
how  tiresome  Cornelia  had  been  that 
morning. 

'  Mynheer  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  Meneer 
Hendrik,'  replied   Johanna,  without  effusion. 
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She  might  sometimes  address  her  charge  as 
•  Elias'  or  even  'Jasje';  she  invariably  spoke 
of  him  to  everyone — master  or  servant — as 
Myn  Heer,  dividing  the  two  syllables — with 
lingering  affection.  All  other  gentlemen 
were  simply  '  Meneer,'  and  the  two  step- 
brothers, somehow,  were  not  '  Meneer 
Lossell.'  They  were  '  Meneer  Hendrik,' 
and  '  Meneer  Hubert,'  as  in  the  days  of 
their  youth — a  point,  one  of  many,  on  which 
they  did  not  agree  with  Johanna. 

The  distinction,  here  indicated,  might  be 
compared  to  the  difference  in  English  be- 
tween 'My  Lord'  and  'Me  Lud/ only  that 
Meneer  is  almost  universal  in  Dutch  as 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Mynheer.  Com- 
pare, in  French,  M'sieu  and  Monseigneur. 

'  Myn  Heer  is  well,'  said  Johanna,  and  she 
stooped  over  Elias,  who  stood  half-averted, 
busy  with  his  flowers,  and  told  him  that 
his  brother  was  come  to  see  him. 

1  I    know,'  answered   Elias   a   little  testily, 
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turning  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  Hendrik  stood.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
true  that  he  knew,  for  he  had  retained,  and 
even  developed,  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  presence  of  living  things  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  It  was  a  nervous  perception,  pro- 
bably, although  he  said  that  he  felt  '  the 
tremble  in  the  air.'  And  with  the  few  who 
formed  his  own  little  circle  a  touch,  espe- 
cially of  the  hand — was  it  the  shape  he  recog- 
nised ? — would  enable  him  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other. 

1  I  know,'  he  repeated.  And  then  he 
began  speaking  to  Hendrik  about  a  subject 
which  just  now  was  engrossing  all  his  atten- 
tion. Johanna  had  told  him  that  morning 
that  his  two  canaries  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  breeding.  That  meant  that  there 
would  be  little  canaries  some  day — his  own, 
not  bought  from  somebody  else,  but  his  own, 
a  very  different  matter.  And  one  of  these 
he  would  present  to  Cornelia.      Did  Hendrik 

vol.  11.  ^o 
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think  Cornelia  would  like  to  have  a  canary  ? 
He  'paused  for  a  reply.' 

He  did  not  often  do  so,  the  nature  of  his 

affliction    unavoidably    pushing    him    in    the 

direction    of     monologue.       No    one    could 

converse    with    him    as    easily    as    Johanna. 

His  brothers  had  learned  slowly  to  spell  out 

occasional  sentences,  but  the  deaf  man  would 

grow  impatient  of  their  evident  painstaking, 

and  complain  that  they  tired  him,  or  tickled 

him,  or  that  they  always  said  the  same  things. 

He    talked     on    without    asking     himself 

whether    he    wearied    them.       That,    partly, 

was  Johanna's  fault,  because  he  never  wearied 

Johanna.       He    delighted    in    talking,    when 

the  mood  came  upon  him,  but  often  he  would 

sit   silent  for   long,  slow  hours,  too   tired   to 

talk.     For  his  brain  was  fitful,  and  its  powers 

seemed    to    alternate    between    activity    and 

repose  even  in  those  moments  when  he  was 

physically  awake.      Suddenly — unreasonably 

you   might  think,  for  there  was   not   always 
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an  impulse  from  the  outside— he  would  rouse 
himself  and  begin  to  speak.  And  those  who 
listened — as  Hendrik  was  doing  now — might 
well  grow  weary  after  a  while  —  for  he  spoke 
slowly,  laboriously,  seeking  for  words  which 
seemed  to  have  slipped  from  their  accus- 
tomed corners,  and  occasionally  stopping 
altogether,  when  some  particular  expression 
was  lost  for  good  and  all. 

In  such  cases  Johanna  would  quickly  come 
to  his  assistance,  but  the  brothers  would 
hesitate  —  uncomfortably  —  between  probably 
avoidable  annoyance  and  possibly  unneces- 
sary relief. 

1  I  shall  like  to  have  canaries  of  my  own,' 
said  Elias,  '  and  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  distinguish  their  singing  from  that 
of  the  old  ones.  I  can  always  hear,  you 
know,  Hendrik,  when  the  birds  in  my  room 
begin  to  sing,  and  I  like  the  canaries'  singing 
much  better  than  the  cockatoo's.' 

'It    is   a   delusion    of   Myn    Heer's/   inter- 
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rupted  Johanna — if  it  can  be  called  interrup- 
tion— 'that  Myn  Heer  can  always  distinguish. 
You  must  leave  it  him,  if  you  please,  Meneer 
Hendrik.  But  he  certainly  knows  if  the 
room  is  silent  or  not.' 

1  And  then  there  is  the  other  bird/  Elias 
continued,  '  the  bird  that  John  brought  home 
for  me  the  other  day.  The — the — what  is 
its  name  ?  Tell  Hendrik,  Johanna,  and  me 
too.     Tell  me,  quick  !' 

Johanna  told  him.  'Nightingale.'  '"The 
other  day"  is  six  weeks  ago,'  she  explained 
to  Hendrik.  'You  remember  his  nightingale. 
It  died  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have 
not  dared  to  tell  him.  He  understands 
nothing,  poor  dear,  of  death.' 

c  What  would  you  have  ?'  said  Hendrik 
bitterly.  '  He  is  an  idiot.'  The  air  of  the 
greenhouse  seemed  stifling  to  him.  He  cast 
impatient  glances  around.  In  his  irritable 
mood  he  wished  he  had  not  come. 

Johanna  bit  her  tongue,  as  a  punishment 
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for  having  run  away  with  her.  For  the  first 
rule  of  her  programme,  so  to  speak,  was 
invariably  to  represent  Elias  to  his  step- 
brothers as  far  more  intelligent  and  clear- 
headed than  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
could  acknowledge  him  to  be.  He  never 
did  anything  '  un-stupid,'  without  her  telling 
them  how  clever  he  was. 

'  I  mean,'  she  began  hastily,  'that  he  can't 
understand  how  people  he  goes  on  loving 
should  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  w  a  puzzle, 
Meneer  Hendrik,  and  has  tired  out  stronger 
brains  than  Myn  Heer's,  as  I  was  reading 
to-day  before  eight  days  (i.e.  last  Sunday) 
in  the  pious  dissertations  of  the  blessed 
Urelang.  Only  yesterday  Myn  Heer  asked 
after  his  father.  It  is  remarkable  what 
differences  he  makes.  He  never  asks  after 
Mevrouw  your  departed  mother,  that  is  so 
recently  dead.' 

This  wasjohanna's  revenge,sharp  and  swift. 

'  You  have  not  seen  my  azaleas,  Hendrik/ 
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continued  Elias,  with  a  slight  stumble  over 
the  word,  which,  by  the  bye,  he  pronounced 
'  azaleas.'  He  mispronounced  a  number  of 
words — especially  as  regards  accent — -from 
never  having  heard  them  spoken  and  for 
want  of  a  better  teacher  than  Johanna.  He 
led  the  way  towards  the  corner  where  the 
flowers  were  grouped.  '  They  are  fine,  are 
they  not  ?  This  pink  one  with  the  red 
stripes  is  an  especial  beauty,  I  think ' — he 
touched  it  as  he  spoke.  '  There  is  not 
another  so  full  at  this  moment.  But  when 
the  white  ones  come  out  at  the  back,  we 
shall  have  a  yet  grander  display.' 

Laboriously  he  stumbled  over  the  sen- 
tences, pointing  as  he  did  so.  He  was 
repeating  a  conversation  he  had  had  several 
times  with  Johanna  that  very  morning,  and 
often  on  preceding  days.  Those  who  heard 
him  talk  thus  correctly,  could  form  but  the 
faintest  idea  what  patient  labour  it  required 
to  teach  him  the  little  he  knew. 
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He  passed  slowly  down  the  conservatory, 
guiding  himself  with  one  hand  between  the 
high  stands  which  left  but  a  narrow  gangway 
for  his  broad  figure,  and  drawing  Hendrik's 
attention,  as  he  went,  to  this  flower  and  that. 
'Isn't  that  lovely?'  he  repeated,  'and  that 
one,  up  there,  the  pale  mauve  creeper — the 
new  creeper  is  up  there,  isn't  it,  Johanna  ? 
Sometimes  he  would  lose  his  bearings,  and 
make  mistakes,  much  to  Johanna's  secret 
vexation,  though  she  took  care  not  to  correct 
him  in  Hendrik's  presence.  Hendrik  did 
not  always  notice  the  mistakes,  his  attention 
would  wander  away  from  his  step-brother's 
slow  drawl  to  his  own  troubles  at  home. 
And  in  this  manner,  following  each  other 
step  by  step,  and  pausing  every  now  and 
then,  as  Elias  waited  to  pick  a  flower  for 
the  nosegay  he  was  putting  together  for 
Cornelia,  they  made  the  tour  of  the  green- 
house and  came  back  towards  the  little  square 
entry,    in   which   a   seat    had   been   arranged 
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between  the  double  glass  doors.  '  I  must 
get  some  of  the  early  pinks  for  my  bouquet,' 
said  Elias.  '  They  are  in  a  separate  frame 
just  opposite  the  seat.  And,  oh,  Hendrik, 
you  must  look  at  these  tiny  things  ' — he  turned 
hastily,  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left, 
and  stopped  before  the  spreading  leaves 
of  a  stately  palm.  '  They  are  queer  little 
creatures,  are  they  not  ?  Tor — Tor — some- 
thing the  gardener  calls  them — just  like  little 
old  ladies,  I  tell  people,  with  those  two  stiff 
curls  on  each  side  of  the  face.'  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  struck  it  against  one  of 
the  palm-leaves.  An  expression  of  petulant 
dismay  broke  over  his  face.  'Johanna!'  he 
cried,  'Johanna!'  The  old  woman  led  him 
gently  to  where  the  Torenias  stood  in  pots 
on  the  other  side. 

Hendrik  burst  into  a  guffaw,  as  the  blind 
man's  hand  came  into  contact  with  the  tree. 
It  was  not  an  outbreak  of  ill-nature,  but  of 
embarrassment  and  irritation,  a  sudden  flare- 
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up  of  scorn,  not  of  Elias,  but  of  everybody 
and  everything.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  a  man  laughs  and  a  woman 
cries.  And  his  laugh  was  not  pleasant  to 
hear. 

Johanna,  however,  resented  it  as  an  insult 
— a  blowT — to  the  defenceless  man  by  their 
side.  She  hurried  Elias  away,  throwing  her 
arm  around  him — or  as  much  as  she  could 
reach  of  him  — in  a  vain  attempt  to  shield  her 
charge  against  outrage,  and,  while  she  spread 
out  her  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  an  enemy,  she 
cast  one  furious  glance  at  Hendrik  Lossell. 
But  Elias  refused  to  be  protected  he  knew 
not  why.  '  Don't,  Johanna,'  he  said,  '  I  want 
to  show  Hendrik  the  little  old  ladies.  I 
wasn't  attending  to  what  I  was  saying,  when 
I  lingered  by  the  palms." 

'  Let  me  take  his  hand,'  muttered  Hendrik, 
ashamed — before  the  servant — of  his  laugh. 
The  two  brothers  sat  down  on  the  garden- 
seat  in  the  entry.      It  was  much  cooler  there 
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than  in  the  conservatory,  and  Hendrik,  from 
where  he  sat,  could  get  a  full  view  of  the 
house  and  grounds  under  the  light  of  the 
bright  spring  day.  Johanna  left  them  for  a 
short  time,  called  away  by  a  servant,  and 
Elias  went  on  talking,  of  his  flowers,  and  his 
birds  and  the  horses,  which  he  did  not  care 
to  use,  but  liked  to  pat,  and  all  his  little, 
little  peaceful  world.  Hendrik  barely  listened. 
His  restless  eyes  wandered  away  from  his 
brother's  tranquil  face  over  all  the  quiet 
comfort  of  his  surroundings.  He  felt — with 
a  lull  of  satisfaction — that  no  one  could  deny 
that  he  and  Hubert  did  their  duty  to  the 
wretched  idiot,  whom  fate  had  cast  as  an 
obstacle  across  their  path.  In  this,  surely, 
they  could  challenge  public  opinion.  Elias 
lived  in  comparative  luxury.  He  had  his 
small,  but  admirably  adapted,  villa,  his 
carriage,  his  servants,  his  gardens,  and  hot- 
houses. Everything  his  simple,  and  naturally 
restricted,    tastes    desired    was    obtained    for 
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him.  His  household,  despite  Johanna's 
admirable  management,  cost  a  considerable 
annual  sum — the  gardens  were  a  heavy  item 
— and  this  expenditure  only  seemed  insignifi- 
cant because  the  man's  wealth  was  so  dis- 
proportionate to  his  requirements.  A  smile 
played  about  Hendrik's  thin  lips, — or  was 
it  a  scowl  ? — as  he  thought  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Koopstad  and  their  inconsequent 
hero-worship,  and  recalled  the  school -girl 
conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the  tram- 
car.  His  look  rested  on  the  miserable  wreck 
beside  him,  now  sunk  into  silence,  and  im- 
movable in  its  inaccessibility  as  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone.  No,  decidedly,  Hubert  and 
he  did  their  duty,  more  than  their  duty,  by 
their  idiot  brother. 

Elias  was  tired.  The  intensity  of  brain- 
life,  so  to  say,  which  his  brothers  visit  had 
called  forth,  had  spent  itself,  and  a  numbness 
had  succeeded.  That  was  always  more  or 
less  the  case,  when  anything  stimulated  him, 
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for  his  consciousness  existed — if  I  may  avail 
myself  of  the  expression — in  flickers.  It 
could  not  burn  serenely  for  any  length  of 
time. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  step-brother's 
knees,  and  so  they  sat  on  through  the  still 
Sabbath  morning,  the  one,  enfolded  in  a 
cloud  of  mist,  the  other  awake,  alert,  im- 
patient, every  nerve  a-tingle  with  some  cause 
of  complaint  against  God. 

They  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some 
time,  when  Hendrik  abruptly  seized  Elias's 
hand. 

'  Are  you  happy,  Elias  ?'  he  spelled 
awkwardly,  but  with  ultimate  success. 

'  Very  happy,'  answered  Elias.  '  Why  not  ? 
I  have  everything  I  want.  And  people  are 
very  good  to  me.  Yes,  I  am  happy,  though 
often  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  see — and 
hear.  But  not  as  badly  as  I  used  to  long 
ago.  I  should  like  to  meet  Hubert  again, 
and   papa,  and   Mother   Margaretha.      Don't 
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you  think  it  a  great  pity,  Hendrik,  that  they 
all  went  away  so  far  ?' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Hendrik  was 
walking  back  briskly  in  the  direction  of 
home.  But  his  briskness  was  not  the 
activity  of  health  as  much  as  of  disease. 
He  was  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  borne  irre- 
sistibly onward  by  an  ever-increasing  tempest 
of  discontent.  His  visit  to  Elias  had  not 
had  the  effect  he  expected  from  it.  It  had 
not  warmed  his  heart  by  an  increase  of  affec- 
tion ;  it  had  not  even — and  who  knows  but 
that  he  had  unconsciously  half -hoped  for 
such  a  result  ? — cheered  his  discomfort  by 
the  spectacle  of  an  affliction  far  greater  than 
his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  he  envied  Elias. 

He  envied  him  his  reposeful,  sheltered, 
irresponsible  ease.  He — in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  and  the  anxiety,  the  heat  and  cold 
of  daily  existence — he    turned    wistful    eyes 
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towards  the  quiet  sunlit  bay,  where  Elias's 
ship  lay  anchored  for  ever — outside,  and 
beyond,  the  stream. 

And  he  envied  the  miserable  fool,  his 
brother. 

He  looked  down  at  the  posy  he  was  carry- 
ing in  his  hand.  A  bunch  of  flowers,  red 
and  white — '  Only  those  two  colours,'  Elias 
had  said;  f  I  like  the  colours  in  my  bouquets 
to  go  well  together.'  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  been  blind  from  his  birth. 

A  present  from  Elias  to  Cornelia. 

Suddenly — in  an  unreasoned  movement  of 
'  depit ' — he  twirled  the  flowers  from  him 
into  a  ditch  by  the  roadside. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


AIGRE-DOUX. 


'  I  am  come  to  remind  you  of  your  pledge, 
Cornelia,1  said  Alers.  '  You  know  that  you 
promised  to  help  me  when  you  could,  in 
return  for  my  procuring  you  the  husband 
of  your  choice.' 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  here,  Thomas,' 
replied  Cornelia.  '  You  know  that  Hendrik 
doesn't  care  to  meet  you,  and  you  might 
have  the  good  sense  to  stop  away  when 
you're  not  wanted.' 

1  But  if  it's  not  you  who  want  me,  it  is  I 
who  want  you,'  pleaded  Thomas.  '  How  do 
you  think   I   can  live  without  my  dear  little 
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sister  ?  My  sweet  little  Roman-nosed  sister, 
that  was  a  mother  to  me  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  ?' 

1  Do  you  begin  with  fooling  ?  said  Cornelia 
angrily.  *  I  am  not  so  much  older  than  you, 
Tom.  And  if  I  am,  I  must  be  proportion- 
ately wiser ' 

'  It  doesn't  follow,'  interrupted  Thomas. 

4  And  therefore  I  advise  you  to  go,'  she 
continued  coolly.  '  Hendrik  has  grown 
obligingly  distinct  in  his  utterances,  the 
honeymoon  being  over,  and  he  had  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  the  other  day  that 
you  were  a  cad,  and  that,  if  he  found  you 
in  the  house,  he  would  kick  you  down- 
stairs/ 

1  He  !'  said  Alers  scornfully.  The  young 
lawyer  was  tall  and  slight,  but  wiry  and 
active,  an  altogether  different  man  from 
skinny  Henky  Lossell. 

1  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  has  taken  so 
violent  a  dislike  to  you,'  continued  Cornelia, 
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looking  out  of  the  window,  and  toying  with 
the  tassel  of  an  easy-chair.  '  But  as  it  is  the 
case,  you  had  better  wait  till  the  storm  blows 
over.  I  dare  say  he  will  want  you  for  some- 
thing or  other  in  time.' 

'  That's  just  it,'  replied  her  brother.  'I 
want  him — don't  you  see  ? — as  I  said  a 
minute  ago.  Come,  Corry,  you  never  were 
shabby.  I  saw  him  go  down  towards  the 
Old  Town  Gate.  I  don't  doubt  he  is  off 
to  spend  the  morning  with  his  poor  dear 
brother.  You  may  as  well  listen  to  me 
before  he  comes  back.'  He  threw  himself 
negligently  on  a  lounge  without  awaiting 
further  permission.  '  It  is  too  bad,'  he  went 
on,  'that  a  man  should  be  hunted  out  of  his 
brother-in-law's  house  in  this  manner.  And 
for  nothing  else  too  but  for  benefiting 
other  people  without  any  advantage  to  him- 
self.' 

'  And    do    you    often    do    that  ?'    queried 
Cornelia  mockingly. 

vol.  11.  31 
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1  Cornelia,  you  are  ungrateful.  One  can 
indeed  see  that  the  honeymoon  is  past.' 

4  Well,  never  mind.  Tell  me  what  you 
want,  and  be  quick  about  it.' 

'Want!'  repeated  Thomas  reflectively. 
'  How  often  we  have  used  that  word  since 
I  came  into  the  room.'  His  sister  made 
an  impatient  movement,  but  to  this  he  paid 
no  attention.  '  Yes,'  he  continued  ;  '  we  all 
want  each  other,  constantly,  and  continu- 
ously. And  my  need  of  your  help  for  one 
thing,  and  your  need  of  mine  for  another,  is 
at  the  bottom,  I  suppose,  of  all  the  loves  and 
affections  and  friendships,  or  whatever  their 
various  names  may  be.' 

'  You  are  as  prosy,'  said  Cornelia  with  an 
— artificial — yawn,  'as  if  you  were  going  to 
ask  me  for  money,  which,  unfortunately  for 
us  both,  I  haven't  got.' 

'  Corry,  you  are  a  genius.  With  your 
quick  wit  you  at  once  perceive  that  the 
universal  "want"  of  one  another  can  always  be 
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reduced  to  money's  worth.  It  is  the  common 
denominator ;  is  that  not  what  we  used  to 
call  the  thing  at  school  ?  You  and  I  are 
friends,  for  instance,  friendship  represented 
by  unknown  quantity  X,  reducible  to 
definite  sum,  certainly  existing,  though  pro- 
bably undiscoverable.  Commercial  relations, 
say,  on  my  side.  Value  nineteen  and  two- 
pence. Social  connections  on  yours.  Value 
thirteen  and  four.  My  love  accordingly 
greater  than  yours  to  the  tune  of  five  and 
ten.  It's  very  seldom  we  can  state  the 
figures,  but  our  perceptions  are  to  blame 
tor  that,  not  nature's  clear  arithmetic' 

1  How  palpably  false  !'  replied  Cornelia 
listlessly.  •  But  if  you  consider  it  correct, 
as  I  certainly  am  the  fonder  of  the  two, 
you  had  better,  instead  of  asking  for  money, 
pay  me  the  difference  in  cash.' 

'  I  have  not  asked  for  money  yet,  dearest ; 
excuse  my  pointing  that  out  to  you.  And, 
in    fact,    the    object    of   my   coming    is    not 
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to  empty  Lossell's  pockets,  but  to  fill 
them.' 

1  Really  ?'  said  Cornelia.  '  The  result,  I 
fancy,  is  the  same.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  you  spiteful  creature  ?' 

1  I  am  only  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  Tom, 
but  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  nothing  comes  more  expensive 
in  it  than  having  one's  pockets  filled  by 
another  man.' 

1  Don't  be  epigrammatic,  Corry.  It's  ugly 
in  a  woman  under  fifty.  And  you're  not 
fifty  yet,  whatever  you  may  look.' 

'  Ah,  that's  right,'  retorted  Cornelia,  flush- 
ing. '  I  like  you  best  like  that,  Tom.  I'm 
always  afraid  of  you  when  you  go  in  for 
courtesy  and  "  my  dear  "-ing,  but  when  you 
get  frankly  rude  again,  then  we  understand 
each  other.' 

1  My  dear  girl,  I  don't  want  to  be  disagree- 
able, I  can  assure  you.  I  merely  thought  I 
was  complimenting  you  on  your  good  looks. 
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You  wear  well,  Cornelia.  Everybody  said 
so  in  church,  when  you  were  married,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  people 
notice  it.      Let  us  talk  of  something  else.' 

1  Yes,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,'  said 
Cornelia,  ignoring  her  brother's  final  thrust. 
1  Look  here,  Thomas,  if  I  read  the  meaning 
of  all  this  superfluous  chatter  aright,  it 
indicates  that  you  have  nothing  particular 
to  say  to  me,  but  that  you  want  me  to  allow 
you  to  wait  here  quietly  till  Hendrik,  who 
denies  his  door  to  you,  comes  home  and 
finds  you  in  the  house.     Is  that  not  it  ?' 

4  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  in  fact,' 
answered  Alers,  with  a  sneer.  '  My  dear 
Cornelia,  you  are  gifted  with  second  sight. 
I  wish  you  were  a  man,  and  had  married 
Hendrika  Lossell.' 

1  Et  apres  ?'  said  Cornelia,  who,  as  she 
had  herself  remarked,  preferred  her  brother 
in  his  native  rudeness. 

•  I   want  that  of  you,  and  a  little  besides. 
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I  merely  want  you  afterwards  to  back  me  up 
with  Hendrik.  It's  all  for  your  own  good 
and  his.  You  can't  do  much  good,  but  that's 
no  reason  for  not  doing  the  little  you  can.' 

1  Tell  me  about  it,'  said  Cornelia,  without 
much  interest. 

'  I  had  better  see  first  how  far  I  can  get 
with  Hendrik.  Don't  you  think,  Corry,  that 
Ninnie  is  behaving  very  foolishly — no,  worse 
still,  very  stupidly — with  young  Paffer  ?' 

'  I  don't  care  a  brass  cent  about  young 
Paffer,'  answered  Cornelia  frankly.  '  But,  as 
you  intend  to  honour  me  with  your  company 
for  some  length  of  time,  you  might  as  well 
take  the  opportunity  of  telling  me  what 
means  you  employed  to  arrange  my  marriage 
with  Lossell,  and  in  how  far  that  arrange- 
ment is  connected  with  the  abuse  he  now 
plentifully  sprinkles  on  your  probably  far 
from  innocent  head.' 

4  You  are  as  humble  as  you  are  sagacious, 
my  dear.      If   Lossell    is   angry  with    me,   it 
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can  hardly  be  for  making  him  the  happy 
husband  of  a  perfect  wife.' 

'  Stop  fooling-,  Thomas,'  she  said,  with  an 
angry  flash  in  her  eyes.  '  Too  much  sour  is 
as  sickening  as  too  much  sweet.  You  can 
go,  or  stay,  as  you  like.  But,  if  you  stay, 
talk  sense.  Hendrik  told  me  to  ask  you 
about  it.     And  I  do  so.' 

'Hendrik  told  you  to  ask  me  about  it!' 
repeated  Alers,  sitting  up  on  his  lounge  in 
genuine  surprise.  '  Good  gracious  !  Cornelia, 
have  you  two  come  to  that  already  ?' 

1  What  ?'  she  asked,  disturbed,  in  her  turn, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice.  '  Explanations  ? 
Naturally.  Are  we  the  kind  of  people  to 
join  hands  and  walk  blindfold  ?  He  tells  me 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  pretend  to  be  rich 
when  you're  poor.  Neither  after  marriage, 
he  says,  nor  before.  And  I  want  to  know 
what  he  means  by  "  before."  ' 

1  He  means,'  replied  Thomas  carelessly, 
k  that  you  had  debts  when  you  married  him. 
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They  were  small  ones — gloves,  ribbons,  and 
fal-de-lals — but  he  appears  to  have  ferreted 
them  out.' 

1  That  is  a  lie,  Thomas.' 

1  Or  he  means,  perhaps,  that  all  Koopstad, 
and  we  also,  believe  him  to  be  richer  than 
he  really  is.  That  is  very  probable,  and  I 
can  understand  its  annoying  him.' 

'And  that,  dear  Thomas,  is  another  lie.' 

1  My  fair  Cornelia,  you  are  unpleasant. 
Let  us  return  to  Paffer.  His  father,  I  hear, 
had  a  cigar-shop.  Wholesale  and  retail,  I 
fancy,  for  Paffer  says  it  was  the  one,  and 
his  friends  say  it  was  the  other.  The  profits, 
however,  were  undeniably  wholesale,  so  I 
suppose  there  can  be  no  serious  objection 
to  the  shop.  Besides,  the  shop  is  gone,  and 
the  profits  remain.  An  officer  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  doesn't  matter  so  much,  if  the 
tradesman  was  prosperous  and  is  obligingly 
dead.  I  don't  think  we  should  feel  annoyed 
about   the   Darwin  theory  of   the  descent  of 
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man,  if  our  ancestors  had  had  the  decency 
to  become  extinct.  But  now  they  get  them- 
selves obtrusively  preserved  in  all  our 
Zoological  Gardens,  just  like  Judge  Starter's 
mother,  in  her  mob-cap,  by  the  family  fire- 
side.' 

'  I  want  to  know,'  said  Cornelia,  '  what  he 
means  by  "before."' 

4  I  shan't  tell  you,'  replied  Thomas 
brusquely. 

;  Yes,  you  will,'  reiterated  Cornelia  placidly. 
4  You  see  there  is  something  to  tell.' 

'  There  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  tell  it.' 

'Yes,  you  will.' 

And  so  he  did.  '  Here  goes,'  he  said. 
1  After  all,  perhaps  you  had  better  be  told. 
It  appears  that  you  people  have  been 
skirmishing,  and  in  that  case  it  is  always 
best  to  know,  if  you  want  to  retreat,  what 
ground  you  retreat  on.' 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  Cornelia 
sat  for  some   time   silent,  still   playing   with 
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that  tassel  of  her  easy-chair.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  some  vague  spot,  away  out  in  the 
bleak  garden.  Thomas,  in  spite  of  his 
effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. He  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next, 
and  vexed  to  know  himself  at  a  loss. 

■  It  was  a  low  thing  to  do,  Thomas,'  said 
Cornelia  at  last,  her  deep  tones  seeming  to 
accentuate  the  previous  silence.  '  It  was  not 
a  deed,  I  believe,  that  Hendrik  could  have 
been  guilty  of.' 

'  He  had  no  cause,'  said  Alers  bitterly. 
'  L'occasion  fait  le  larron — Occasion  makes 
the  thief.' 

1  It  was  a  thief  invented  that  falsehood,' 
retorted  Cornelia  scornfully. 

'  So  be  it,'  acquiesced  her  brother. 
1  Honest  men  have  lived  up  to  it  since. 
But  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  cut  up  nasty 
about  this  business.  Surely,  you  can  see, 
Cornelia,  that,  if  I  did  wrong,  I  did  it  on 
your  behalf.' 
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'  I  deny  that.'  replied  Cornelia.  '  You 
made  a  fool  of  me  "  under  four  eyes."  You 
very  nearly  missed  doing  so  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  city,  and  that  catastrophe  was  avoided 
not  by  you  but  by  my  husband,  who  is  a 
better  man  than  you.' 

1  Tut,  tut,'  began  Thomas,  reddening. 

'Yes,  I  say  that  he  is  a  better  man  than 
you.  At  least  he  behaved  honourably  in 
the  dilemma,  into  which  your  deception  had 
brought  him,  if  he  had  not  behaved  honour- 
ably before.  No  woman  likes  to  hear  that 
she  has  been  chosen  for  her  money.  Least 
of  all,  when  the  money  is  not  even  there  for 
her  to  fall  back  upon.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  man  who  pro- 
posed to  my  fortune,  retained  my  hand, 
when  he  learned  it  was  empty.' 

1  Oh,  as  for  that,'  interposed  Thomas,  '  it 
is  possible ' 

She  rose  from  her  listless  attitude  in  an 
outburst  of  not  undignified  wrath  :   '  I   ignore 
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your  possibilities,'  she  cried,  towering  over 
her  brother.  '  If  his  honour  did  not  turn  to 
me  in  the  first  place,  it  deferred  to  public 
opinion,  or  it  was  true  to  himself.  What  care 
I  ?  There  was  a  something  in  him,  a  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  that  kept  him  from 
throwing  me  over.  I  asked  myself  whether 
you  would  have  had  it.  At  least,  I  can 
respect  him  for  that' 

Thomas  was  silent. 

1  Go,'  she  said.  '  You  had  better  go  now, 
Thomas.  There  can  be  no  good  in  your 
seeing  Hendrik  to-day.  Nor  in  your  staying 
with  me  at  this  moment.  I  must  first  assimi- 
late this  agreeable  little  story  you  have  just 
told  me,  and  learn  to  be  thankful  to  you  for 
having  sold  your  sister  for  a  spurious  bank- 
note.' 

'  My  dear  Cornelia,'  cried  the  lawyer  in 
alarm,  '  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mount  the 
romantic  horse.  What's  done  can't  be 
mended.     You  are  happy  with   Lossell,  who 
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knew  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  you  rightly 
point  out,  before  you  were  married.  I  took 
care  that  he  should.  You  have  gained  by 
the  transaction.  He  has  gained  by  the 
transaction.  The  only  one  who  has  lost 
is  poor  discarded  I .' 

'  Leave  me  in  peace.'  she  said,  still  standing 
erect. 

1  We  can't  quarrel/  he  pleaded.  '  We  can't. 
It  would  be  too  absurd.  We  can't  afford 
family  brouilles,  they  come  awfully  expensive. 
I  tell  you,  I  will  explain  everything  to 
Hendrik.' 

'What  will  you  explain  to  Hendrik  ?'  said 
Lossell's  voice  in  the  open  door. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


WHY    NOT  ? 


4  There  could  be  no  better  opportunity  for 
explaining,1  said  Alers,  standing  between  the 
wife  by  the  window  and  the  husband  at  the 
door.  '  It  is  all  a  most  vexatious  misunder- 
standing and  merely  requires  a  little  good 
nature  in  clearing  it  up.' 

'  You  are  a  cad,  Alers,'  retorted  Hendrik, 
moving  forward  into  the  room.  '  And  now, 
matters  being  settled  so  far,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  you,  I  should  say,  but  to  make  your- 
self scarce.' 

'  My  dear  Lossell.  you  are  objectionable. 
And  needlessly  so.' 
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1  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  said  you 
were  a  cad.' 

'  Other  people  have  told  me  that  before. 
Remember  I  am  a  lawyer.  But  they  never 
meant  it.  Nor  do  you,  or  you  would  not 
have  waited  till  after  your  marriage  to 
mention  the  fact.' 

'  Out  of  deference  to  Cornelia,'  said 
Hendrik,  '  I  kept  my  opinion  to  myself.' 

1  Exactly,'  replied  Thomas.  '  And  now, 
out  of  deference  to  Cornelia.  I  will  have 
none  of  your  opinion,  but  return  it  to  you, 
requesting  you  to  keep  it  still.' 

'  Strike  him,  Hendrik,'  said  Cornelia,  in  a 
low  voice.  '  Ring  for  Mulder  to  turn  him 
out.' 

'  C you    both,'   cried    Thomas,    !  with 

your  confounded  insolence.  Yes,  ring,  do. 
Let's  have  a  scene !  Let's  make  fools  of 
ourselves !  Look  here,  if  there's  to  be  a 
row,  wait  for  a  reason  for  rowing.  We  shall 
have  cause  enough,  at   this  rate,  before  our 
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hairs  are  gray.  What  do  I  want  of  you,  do 
you  think,  that  I  come  here,  exposing  myself 
to  insult  ?  I  brought  you  together  for  your 
pleasure,  not  mine,  and  if  it's  turned  out  a 
big  mistake — as  seems  only  too  plain — you 
should  vent  your  spite  on  each  other,  not 
me.  Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  that  before 
marrying  ?  And  what  do  you  reproach  me 
with  ?  You  with  her  poverty.  She  with 
yours.  As  if  all  that  wasn't  written  down 
plain  —  without  my  interfering  —  in  those 
precious  marriage-settlements  which  are  the 
true  marriage-tie.  And  if  you're  too  poor, 
why,  that's  the  very  thing  I  came  about.  I 
admit  that  you're  too  poor.  So  am  I.  So 
are  all  of  us.  So  is  everybody — worse  luck 
— except  the  half-dozen  men  who  are  too 
rich.'  He  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath, 
between  anger  and  eloquence.  '  Good-day 
to  you,'  he  said,  turning  on  his  heel,  as 
Cornelia  rang  the  bell.  '  After  all,  it  was 
purely  a   matter  of   business    I    came  about, 
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Lossell.  And  I  thought — and  still  think — it 
might  have  been  made  very  advantageous  to 
us  both.' 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  with  stately 
step,  and  slowly  quitted  the  house. 

Hendrik  and  Cornelia  stood  staring  at 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  '  Oh, 
hang  it!'  began  Hendrik  at  length,  'you 
needn't  have  been  so  rough  with  him, 
Cornelia.  There  was  no  reason  for  you  to 
ring  the  bell.' 

'  I  unfortunately  still  sometimes  resent 
insult,'  replied  Cornelia  bitterly,  'even  from 
my  nearest  and  dearest,  like  Thomas  and — 
yourself.  Never  mind,  I  dare  say  the  habit 
will  wear  off  in  a  month  or  two.' 

'  But  if  he  merely  came,  as  he  said,  to  offer 
apologies  and  amends ' 

'  Call  him  back,'  said  Cornelia,  '  and  tell 
him  you  will  take  them  in  cash.'  She  waved 
her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  servant  who 
appeared  at  the  door. 

vol.  11.  32 
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'  At  least  we  might  accord  him  a  hearing,' 
replied  Hendrik.  He  took  a  couple  of  steps 
towards  the  man.  *  Mulder.'  he  said,  raising 
his  voice,  '  run  after  Mynheer  Alers.  Tell 
him  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  the  office 
to-morrow  morning,  any  time  between  nine 
and  eleven/ 

Two  minutes  later  Thomas  was  again  in 
the  breakfast-room.  He  stood  aside  in  the 
doorway  to  allow  his  sister  to  pass  out. 

'  I  came  back  with  Mulder,  my  dear 
Lossell,'  he  explained  apologetically.  '  My 
little  business,  if  it  is  to  come  to  anything, 
will  not  allow  of  loss  of  time.' 

'  I  never  attend  to  business  on  Sundays,' 
said  Hendrik,  glad  of  something  to  bridge 
over  a  little  preliminary  awkwardness.  '  It 
doesn't  seem  right.' 

4  I  can  heartily  agree  with  you,'  rejoined 
Thomas,  '  as  a  rule.  But  when  anything 
gets  into  a  hole,  you  remember,  you  are 
always  allowed  to  pull  it  out.' 
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■  Are  you  in  a  hole  ?'  questioned  Hendrik 
hastily.      '  Because,  if  so ' 

'  No,  no.  Here,  let's  sit  down,  and  talk  it 
over  quietly.  You  are  strangely  irritable, 
Hendrik,  far  more  than  you  used  to  be. 
Not  that  I  mind  your  angry  words,  for  I 
know  you  did  not  mean  them.  But  you 
should  take  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Something  to  cool  your 
blood  and  freshen  you  up.  On  my  honour, 
I  only  came  here  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  a 
good  thing.  And  just  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  you  fly  out  at  me.  I  think  you  owe 
me  an  apology,  Hendrik.' 

1  By  no  means,'  said  Hendrik.  e  Besides, 
it  was  Cornelia  rang  the  bell.  If  I  called 
you  bad  names,  you  know  why.  You  have 
treated  me  shamefully.  But  if  you  want  to 
atone  for  it,  as  far  as  you  can,  I  won't  hinder 
you.  What  is  it  ?  Another  contract  for 
tea  ?' 

'Not  exactly,'  replied  Alers.      'You  must 
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admit,  however,  Lossell,  that  that  contract  I 
got  for  you  with  the  Royal  Dutch  Steamship 
Company  was  a  very  advantageous  thing  in 
its  way.' 

'  I  didn't  deny  it,'  said  Hendrik. 

Alers  smiled.  '  Had  it  not  been,'  he  said, 
1  you  would  hardly  have  recalled  me  just 
now.' 

Lossell  cast  a  glance  at  the  clock.  '  Unless 
you  wish  to  meet  Cornelia  at  lunch,'  he  said, 
'  you  had  better  make  haste,  and  have  done. 
What  is  it  ?' 

'It's  a  syndicate,'  replied  Alers  bluntly. 
1  A  gold-mine  in  the  Transvaal.  Not  one 
of  your  bogus  companies,  but  a  genuine  gold- 
mine. I  have  the  prospectuses  with  me. 
Terms  of  subscription,  and  surveyor's  report. 
Report  capital.  Gold  a  certainty.  Probable 
dividends  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.' 
He  spread  out  the  papers  on  the  table. 

Hendrik  pushed  them  aside.  '  I  never 
take  shares  in  this   kind  of  thing,'  he  said. 
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1  I  never  take  any  shares  at  all.  I  have  no 
money  to  spare,  as  you  might  know.' 

1  It's  not  a  matter  of  taking  shares,'  replied 
Thomas.  '  Do  you  think  I  should  come  here 
bothering  you  about  an  ordinary  subscrip- 
tion ?  It's  a  syndicate,  I  tell  you,  to 
guarantee  the  whole  undertaking.  The 
amount  wanted  is  only  fifty  thousand 
pounds  English,  six  hundred  thousand 
florins,  in  one  hundred  pound  shares.  The 
price  of  emission  is  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  the  syndicate  takes  the  shares  and 
guarantees  them  at  eighty.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?' 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  Hendrik.  '  I 
believe  I  know  what  is  understood  under 
a  syndicate,  and  I  have  also  heard  before  of 
the  very  simple  financial  transaction  you 
have  just  had  the  goodness  to  explain  to 
me.  But,  not  being  a  capitalist,  I  do  not 
see  where  my  interest  in  the  matter  is 
expected  to  come  in.' 
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'  I  want  you,  of  course,  to  join  the  syndi- 
cate,' said  Thomas  bluntly  again.  '  It  was 
complete — everything  settled,  the  prospectus 
sent  out — and  now  some  idiot  has  suddenly 
drawn  back.  There  is  not  the  slightest  risk, 
as  you  see.  You  merely  accept  your  share 
of  the  guarantee,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emission 
has  taken  place,  you  either  retain  a  few  shares 
if  you  wish  to,  or  you  dispose  of  the  whole 
lot,  at  a  hundred  per  cent.  There  is,  as 
I  repeat,  not  the  slightest  risk.  Only  a 
nominal  guarantee  of  a  few  days,  and  then 
a  certain  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Hendrik,  '  if  the  amount 
is  subscribed.' 

1  It  will  be  subscribed  ten  times  over. 
Aren't  all  the  gold-mines  at  fancy  prices 
just  now  ?  Look  at  the  Leegput  and  the 
Stumper's  Fall,  and  so  many  others.  The 
roads  of  Transvaal  are  literally  paved  with 
gold.' 

1  I    am    not    a   widow,  Alers,    nor    a    half- 
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pay  captain,  nor  anything  else  unfortunate, 
honourable  and  gullible,  but  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, if  you  please.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  only  mean,  it's  the  time  for 
gold-shares.  You  know  that,  yourself.  Even 
the  miserablest  bubbles  go  up.  On  account 
of  their  lightness,  I  suppose.  But  this  isn't 
a  bubble.  It's  a  bona-fide  company.  Of 
course  I  expect  you  to  look  thoroughly  into 
it.  It  will  bear  looking  into.  There's  a 
board  of  eighteen  highly  honourable  men  as 
directors,  partly  here,  partly  in  London,  and 
partly  in  Transvaal.' 

1  How  many  in  Transvaal  ?'  asked 
Hendrik. 

1  Three  here,  three  in  London,  and  twelve 
in  Transvaal.' 

1  Nonsense,  Alers.  There  are  not  twelve 
highly  honourable  men  in  all  Transvaal.' 

4  As  for  that,  commercial  integrity  is  local, 
like  the  bye  -  laws.  The  six  European 
directors   are    honourable    from   a   European 
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point  of  view,  the  six  South  Africans  from 
a  South  African.  New  communities  require 
looser  forms  of  development.  Just  look  at 
the  list,  and  complain,  if  you  dare.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to,'  said  Lossell.  '  The 
whole  discussion  is  superfluous.  Of  course 
the  sum  required  is  a  large  one,  and,  as  I  do 
not  possess  it,  there  the  matter  ends.' 

'  Only  seven  thousand  pounds  are  still 
untaken,'  replied  Alers,  '  and  even  these 
would  have  been  gone,  had  this  unexpected 
hitch  not  occurred.  I  really  believe  it  is  a 
perfectly  safe  way,  Hendrik,  of  gaining  a 
very  considerable  sum.' 

'  Eighty-four  thousand  florins  !'  cried  Hen- 
drik. He  got  up  as  he  spoke.  '  You  see 
how  useless  all  this  talk  has  been.  Wherever 
should  I  get  eighty-four  thousand  florins  ?' 

1  You  need  get  them  nowhere.  You 
merely  guarantee  the  amount  on  Friday 
next,  and  the  subscription  being  closed,  and 
the    shares     allotted,     the    sum    of     sixteen 
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thousand  eight  hundred  florins  will  be  paid 
out  to  you  shortly  after.' 

1  Will  you  guarantee  me  my  guarantee  ?' 
asked  Hendrik. 

'  Nonsense.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  A  poor  devil  like  me.  Except 
that  I  know  it  to  be  good.' 

'  No  interest  at  all  ?' 

1  Well,  of  course,  if  I  can  get  you  to  fill  up 
the  gap,  the  other  people  will  be  properly 
grateful.  It  is  very  awkward  for  them,  this 
sudden  desertion.  The  man  is  dead,  I 
believe,  by-the-bye.  I  suppose  he  couldn't 
help  that.  I  have  merely  a  commission,  if 
you  like  so  to  describe  it  You  see  I  am 
frank.      But  that  is  literally  all/ 

'  Of  course  I  know  that  the  profits  gained 
by  these  syndicates  are  often  a  kind  of  bonus 
on  capital,'  said  Hendrik,  'a  sort  of  natural 
excrescence,  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 
When  they're  really  good,  however,  I  fancy 
the  bankers  usually  snap  them  up.      I   don't 
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deny,  mind  you,  that  yours  may  be  all  you 
say.      1  wish  I  had  the  capital  to  risk  it.' 

1  Lossell,'  said  Alers  earnestly,  '  why  do 
you  beat  about  the  bush  in  this  manner  ? 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can  com- 
mand the  influence  of  ten  times  the  amount. 
And  it  is  just  the  influence  which  is  wanted 
here,  not  the  capital  itself.  You  bring  in  the 
dead  weight  of  the  money  without  requiring 
to  touch  it.  You  will  never  have  such  a 
chance  again,  I  should  say,  of  earning  some- 
thing by  Elias's  wealth  through  merely 
letting  it  lie  where,  it  lies.' 

'  I  refuse,'  said  Hendrik  fiercely.  And 
then,  unconsciously,  he  broke  into  the  same 
words  his  wife  had  used  an  hour  earlier. 
'  Go  away  !'  he  cried  hastily.     '  Go  away !' 

'  Don't  be  childish,  Hendrik,  I  beg  of  you. 
Seventeen  thousand  florins  is  not  a  sum  to 
be  despised,  especially  when  it  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  further  operations.  And  a 
guarantee  of  a  thoroughly  reliable ' 
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'  I  refuse,'  interrupted  Hendrik. 

'  Undertaking  like  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying:  "111  hold  your  purse  for  you  while 
you  put  your  gloves  on,  if  you'll  give  me  a 
fifth  of  its  contents,  when  you've  done.' 

'  I  refuse,'  reiterated  Hendrik,  with  averted 
eyes. 

'  You  will  repent  it  all  your  life.  You 
have  no  money  and  you  want  to  have  some. 
Or  you  have  some  money  and  would  like  to 
have  more.  Here  is  an  opportunity.  I 
should  not  have  offered  it  to  you,  but  that  I 
considered  I  owed  you  some  amends  for  that 
unfortunate  mistake  of  mine  about  the  lottery- 
ticket.  I  am  now  doing  whatever  is  in  my 
power  to  conciliate  you  and  to  promote 
your ' 

'  I  refuse.  I  refuse.  I  refuse !'  cried  Hen- 
drik ;  and  he  ran  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    PARTNERSHIP    WITH    LIMITED    LIABILITY. 

He  found  Cornelia  waiting  for  him  by  the 
luncheon  -  table.  Her  eyes  were  red,  an 
unusual  sight  for  him,  and  one  always  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  a  man's  equanimity.  And 
Cornelia's  massive  face  was  one  on  which 
sorrow  sat  far  from  prettily,  yet  impressively 
withal.  You  could  see  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  cry  for  a  trine,  and  the  very 
presence,  therefore,  of  any  signs  of  tears  was 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  her  affliction.  Hen- 
drik,  irritated  and  excited  beyond  endurance 
already,  felt  that  his  only  safeguard  lay  in 
silence.      He  threw  himself  on  to  his  accus- 
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tomed  chair  at  the  table,  and  his  equally 
silent  spouse  took  the  seat  opposite  which 
was  hers  by  right,  and  which  had  the 
advantage  of  somewhat  shading  her  face 
against  the  light  of  the  curtained  win- 
dows. 

The  heavy  stillness  of  the  solemn  meal — 
there  is  a  stillness  which  is  far  from  quiet — 
was  broken  by  Alers,  who  thrust  his  head 
through  the  dining-room  door.  c  My  dear 
fellow,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  wait  for  ever.  At 
luncheon,  by  Jove  ?  You  might  have  taken 
leave  of  me  before  you  began.  Well,  shall 
I  tell  them  you  seize  Fortune  by  her  all  too 
scanty  skirts  ?' 

Cornelia  glanced  anxiously  at  her  husband, 
without  vouchsafing  Thomas  a  look. 

'  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  that  I  refuse,' 
spluttered  Hendrik ;  'and  I  refuse  to  con- 
tinue refusing.  I  can't  turn  my  brother-in- 
law  out  of  the  house,  Thomas,  but  I  can  lock 
myself  up  in  my  own  room  till  he  takes  him- 
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self  off.     And  I  shall  do  so,  unless  you  leave 
us  in  peace.' 

4  All  right,'  retorted  Thomas  coolly,  button- 
ing his  coat.  '  Only  your  "  no "  was  so 
impetuous  that  I  thought  it  might  roll  over 
into  a  ''yes."  They  often  do  when  they  run 
too  fast.  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Ta-ta  !  What 
a  disgrace  I  am  in  all  of  a  sudden !  But 
you'll  work  round,  both  of  you — mark  my 
words — when  innocency  asserts  itself,  as  it 
is  sure  to  do.  Straightforward  comes 
straight.  That's  always  been  my  motto. 
Don't  mind  me.  I'm  going.  You  look 
very  glum  in  here,  the  pair  of  you.  By- 
the-bye,  I  told  Corry  about  that  mistake  in 
connection  with  the  lottery  -  ticket,  Henk. 
She  insisted  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
some  hints  of  yours.  But  I  didn't  tell  her 
of  this  magnificent  new  proposal.  You  see, 
I  never  speak  of  my  best  actions.  Only  of 
my  second-best.  I'm  sorry  your  marriage 
should  form  such  a  subject  of  regret  for  both 
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of  you.  Well,  you  must  settle  that  between 
yourselves.  I  really  am  off  this  time. 
Luncheon  getting  cold,  eh  ?  Atmosphere 
cold,  generally.     Ta-ta.' 

He  nodded  to  both  of  them,  and  closed 
the  door. 

'  Hendrik,'  said  Cornelia,  putting  aside  her 
silence,  as  it  were  with  an  effort,  yet  speaking 
in  a  steady  tone  of  voice.  'You  heard  what 
he  said.  It  is  true.  He  has  told  me.  I 
can  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  never  heard 
the  story  till  this  morning.  In  no  way  was 
1  a  party  to  the  transaction.  I  must  now 
accept  the  inevitable  and  swallow  the  humilia- 
tion as  best  I  can.  I  don't  want  to  know 
why  you  ultimately  married  me,  Hendrik.  I 
would  rather  seek  repose  in  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  agreeable  possibilities.  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  I  know.  It  was  not  for 
the  worst  of  all  reasons,  money.  And  one 
other  thing  I  know  also.  It  was  not  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — love.' 
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4  Cornelia '  he  began  nervously. 

'  Don't.  Let  us  have  no  explanations. 
And  no  recriminations.  And,  above  all,  no 
tendernesses.  We  shall  drop  into  our  places 
like  other  people,  and  be  very  comfortable, 
I  doubt  not,  in  time.  I  must  be  honest  with 
you,  Hendrik.  I  have  no  right  to  pose  as  a 
ddaissde.  I  liked  you,  but,  also,  I  wanted  to 
get  married.  Well,  I  am  married.  We  can't 
alter  that.  I,  for  one,  should  not  wish  to. 
We  must  both  of  us  extract  as  much  good  as 
we  can  out  of  the  arrangement.  But  please 
don't  let  us  pretend.  I  have  a  horror  of 
pretence.' 

'That  I  married  you  afterwards,'  stammered 
Hendrik,  *  is  surely  proof  enough  that  I 
wanted  you — rich  or  poor — for  my  wife.' 

4  Please  don't  let  us  pretend,'  she  repeated. 
'  I  respect  you  for  having  married  me,  and 
there  we  must  let  the  matter  rest.  But, 
Hendrik,  we  must  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing.    We  cannot  go  on  quarrelling  for 
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ever  about  trifles.  Only  people  who  are 
excessively  fond  of  each  other  can  afford  to 
quarrel  constantly.' 

1  My  dear  creature/  interrupted  Hendrik, 
*  we  do  not  quarrel  constantly.' 

'  Well,  "  disagree,"  if  you  prefer  the  word. 
We  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  disagreement  as 
regards  matters  pertaining  to  our  daily  exist- 
ence. And  everv  now  and  then  there  is  an 
outbreak.  There  was  one  this  morning.  We 
pull  different  ways,  Hendrik.  Now,  that 
must  end,  or  life  will  be  insupportable  to  us 
both.' 

•  But  what  do  you  want,  you  ?'  he  cried 
passionately,  and  he  pushed  back  his  plate 
with  a  clash  against  the  tumbler  behind  it. 

1  I  want,1  said  Cornelia,  unmoved,  4  to 
make  both  of  us  comfortable  and  contented, 
once  for  all.  I  do  not,  you  see,  aspire  to  the 
unattainably  lofty.  And  the  best  way  to 
attain  my  moderate  ideal — at  least,  between 
people    who    have    no    unlimited    stores    of 

vol.  11.  $1 
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romance  to  fall  back  upon — is  plain  speaking. 
I  undertake,  Hendrik,  to  do  all  that  you  can 
expect  from  your  wife,  or  the  world  from 
Mevrouw  Lossell.  It  is  in  my  own  interest, 
if  you  will,  that  your  home  should  be  comfort- 
able, and  my  pride  will  rejoice  in  any  public 
success  you  may  achieve.  You  ought  to 
take  your  father's  place  in  the  Town  Council ; 
you  ought  to  become  a  man  of  influence  in 
Koopstad,  and  beyond  Koopstad.  I  will  do 
anything,  anything  to  assist  you  in  your 
career.  We  must  work  together,  for  we  can 
no  longer  work  apart.  But  I  also  have  a 
career  before  me.  And  in  that  you  must 
help  me.  I  am  going  to  be  somebody 
socially.  I  am  going  to.  I  am  resolved. 
I  should  always  have  desired  it,  probably, 
but  now.  knowing  what  I  know,  I  am  per- 
fectly resolved.  It  is  the  last  resource  left 
to  soft-hearted  women,  when  their  nest  is  left 
bare,  but  I  am  not  soft-hearted,  and,  there- 
fore, in  no  way  to  be  pitied.      But  I  give  you 
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fair,  full  warning.  I  intend  to  arrange  my 
life,  and  I  advise  you  to  arrange  yours,  so  as 
to  get  a  maximum  of  second-best  satisfaction 
out  of  it.  We  are  allies,  henceforth,  in  the 
war  against  ennui.      Is  it  a  contract  ?' 

'  I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  driving  at  ?' 
said  Hendrik,  white  and  uncomfortable. 

1  Surely  I  speak  distinctly.  Your  object 
in  marrying  me  is  your  affair,  if  1  may  so  put 
it.  See  that  you  achieve  it.  Only,  that 
sounds  unfriendly,  and  I  specially  wish  not 
to  be  unfriendly.  I  will  help  you  by  all 
means  in  my  power,  compatible  with  my 
own  legitimate  claims,  if  you  will  confide  in 
me.  I,  on  my  part,  will  be  frank.  I  liked 
you  very  well,  and  I  wanted  a  position.  As 
for  the  romantic  side,  we  won't  inquire  when 
the  honeymoon  ended,  but  neither  of  us  can 
have  expected  it  to  outlive  this  morning, 
supposing  it  to  have  survived  till  then.  We 
need  not  pretend  it  was  ever  remarkably 
robust.      The  chance  of  the  position  remains 
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for  me.  I  married  a  man  with  a  large 
income,  and  I  am  going  to  spend  that 
income.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  it,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  exceed  it,  but  I  am  going 
to  spend  it.      Is  that  clear  enough  ?' 

1  You  know  nothing  of  my  income/  cried 
Hendrik. 

4  Yes,  I  do.  Or,  rather,  I  shall.  You 
forget  the  Income  Tax  Registers.  I  shall 
make  inquiries,  once  for  all,  either  personally, 
or  through  an  agent.  Through  some  go- 
between  will  probably  be  best.  And  when 
I  know  what  your  income  is,  I  shall  spend, 
say,  three-quarters  of  it.  You  can  always 
advertise  in  the  papers,  you  know,  that  you 
will  no  longer  be  responsible  for  my  debts.' 

'Cornelia,'  cried  Hendrik,  'I  cannot  be- 
lieve you  mean  what  you  say,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  what  is  your  reason  for  saying  it. 
That  the  registers  are  get-at-able  is  true,  and 
it  is  as  scandalous  a  thing  as  possible,  and 
means    ruin    to    many  a    struggling   man    of 
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business.  But  you  know  well  enough  that 
they  are  no  reliable  criterion,  for  nobody 
gives  in  his  income  correctly.  Everybody 
naturally  puts  down  too  little  or  too  much. 
And  quite  right,  too.' 

'And  which  did  you  do?'  asked  Cornelia, 
with  a  scornful  smile. 

1  Mine  varies  immensely,  as  you  can  under- 
stand, with  the  profits  of  the  business.  What- 
ever do  you  want,  in  Heaven's  name?  Surely 
you  have  enough,  and  to  spare.  You  talk  as 
if  I  were  starving  you.  Did  you  have  a 
better  luncheon  than  this  at  home  ?' 

'  No.  You  know  I  did  not.  What  I 
want  ?  I  want  you  to  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion— truthfully — on  your  word  of  honour. 
Do  you  spend,  in  our  present  way  of  living, 
one  half  of  your  average  income  ?' 

'  It  varies,  I  tell  you,  constantly,'  stuttered 
Hendrik.  '  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that 
it  incessantly  varies.      And  therefore ' 

1  I    thought    you    did    not,'    said    Cornelia 
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quietly.  '  One  word  more,  Hendrik,  and  I 
have  done.  This  is  my  proposal.  You  treble 
my  pin-money.  You  treble  my  house-keep- 
ing money.  You  start  a  carriage  and  a  pair 
of  horses.  I,  on  my  part,  bind  myself  to 
make  no  debts,  and  never  to  trouble  you 
about  money  matters.  I  undertake  to 
accede  to  all  your  minor  wishes  as  far  as 
you  can  rationally  expect.  Do  you  accept 
my  terms  ?' 

'  Treble  !  Treble  !  You  are  unreasonable. 
Cornelia,  you  are  talking  arrant  trash  !' 

1  Do  you  refuse  them  ?  They  are  an  ulti- 
matum. If  you  refuse  them,  I  shall  not 
consider  myself  restricted  to  any  limit,  and 
shall  spend  what  I  may  deem  circumstances 
to  require.  You  had  really  better  accept, 
Hendrik.  It  is  the  only  way,  I  feel  sure, 
to  e  tablish  a  comfortable  compromise  be- 
tween us.  There,  I  am  using  the  word 
"  comfortable  "  again.  It  is  the  right  word. 
We  can  be  "comfortable"  still.      And  I  have 
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made  up  my  mind  to  be  it.  Privation  and 
self-sacrifice  are  delightful  things  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  those  circum- 
stances are  absent  in  our  case.  Love  in 
a  cottage  is  probably  charming — at  least  for 
a  limited  period.  I  dare  say  one  can  get  on 
pretty  smoothly  without  it,  if  only  one  builds 
oui  the  cottage  in  time.' 

'  You  are  plain-spoken,  at  any  rate,'  he 
said,  trembling  with  annoyance. 

'  I  always  was.  I  am  convinced  it  is  best 
in  all  great  crises.  For  daily  intercourse 
little  falsehoods  come  most  handy.  They 
are  the  small  change  of  human  intercourse, 
but  the  big  bank-notes  are  best  made  out  in 
black  and  white.  There,  you  see  how  calmly 
I  can  discuss  the  matter.  Let  this  be  the 
last  great  discussion  between  us,  even  though 
we  should  live  to  celebrate  our  golden 
wedding.  We  shall  float  on  smoothly 
enough  on  the  little  currency  of  everyday 
small-talk.' 
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'  Cornelia/  he  said  hoarsely.  '  give  up  this 
idea.  It  is  all-important  to  me  to  save  every 
penny  I  can.  I  do  not  do  so  from  any 
motive  of  stinginess,  I  assure  you.  It  is  a 
daily  self-sacrifice.' 

His  evident  agitation  impressed  her.  '  Con- 
fide in  me,'  she  said  gently.      4  Tell  me  why.' 

'  She  would  not  understand  !'  flashed 
through  Hendrik  Lossell's  brain.  And  all 
the  merchant's  hereditary  prejudice  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  speaking  of  business  matters 
to  a  woman.  He  felt  how  useless  would  be 
any  attempt  to  arouse  her  sympathy  for  the 
idea  which  engrossed  his  whole  existence. 

1  I  can't  do  that,'  he  muttered  dejectedly. 

'  You  see !'  she  cried  triumphantly,  with  a 
sudden  complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  '  I 
thought  so.  And  once  more,  and  yet  again, 
I  refuse  to  be  bound  down  to  the  present 
miserable  pittance.  Should  we  ever  have 
children,  there  might  be  reason  to  reconsider 
our  expenditure.      But  now    I   am   moderate 
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enough  in  proposing  terms  that  remain  well 
within  the  limits  of  good  sense.' 

'  You  are  like  your  brother !  You  are  in 
league  with  him  !'  cried  Hendrik.  '  You 
want  me  to  take  Elias's  money  and  use  it 
as  my  own  !' 

'  Has  Thomas  proposed  that  ?'  she  asked 
in  genuine  alarm. 

4  Yes,  or  as  good.  You  are  a  worthy 
couple,  the  pair  of  you  !'  cried  Hendrik, 
overflowing  with  tremulous  passion.  '  My 
God,  what  have  I  done  to  be  so  miserable  ! 
I  wont  be  bullied  into  making  either  a  rogue 
or  a  fool  of  myself.  Who  are  you,  Mejuf- 
frouw  Alers,  to  talk  about  a  carriage  and 
a  social  position  in  Koopstad  ?  Who  are 
you  to  dictate  to  me  what  my  income  is  and 
how  I  ought  to  spend  it  ?' 

1  I  am  the  woman,'  she  said,  facing  him 
tranquilly,  '  whom  you  wished  to  marry  for 
her  fortune  and  considered  it  advisable  to 
marry  without.      God    is   my  witness   that    I 
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would  not  touch  a  penny  of  your  wretched 
charge's  money  ;  my  brother's  sins  be  on  his 
own  head.  But  the  very  existence  of  that 
enormous  fortune,  of  which  you  are  the  co-heir, 
proves  the  unworthy  folly  of  your  hoards. 
I  leave  you  time  till  to-morrow  morning.  If 
you  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  I  shall  consider 
that  I  am  entitled  to  act  for  myself.' 

She  went  towards  the  door. 

4  Halt,'  he  said,  intercepting  her  with  his 
arm.  '  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  will 
institute  inquiries  as  to  my  average  income, 
and  then  arrange  your  expenditure  accord- 
ingly ?' 

'Yes,'  she  answered,  looking  full  at  him. 
-  Let  me  pass.' 

'  Do  so,'  he  said,  'and  I  will  hold  up  your 
name  to  all  Koopstad.' 

1  No,  you  will  not,'  she  replied.  c  for  the 
name  which  I  now  irrevocably  bear  is  your 
own.' 

In  the  doorway  she  stopped  for  a  moment. 
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•  Remember,  Hendrik,'  she  said  in  her 
ordinary  smooth  voice,  '  that  we  dine  with 
the  Overdyks  to-night.' 

He  did  not  answer  her.  Long  after  she 
had  left  him,  he  sat  by  the  disordered 
luncheon-table,  his  head  in  his  hands.  '  I 
hate  the  woman,'  he  repeated  to  himseli, 
'  and  yet,  I  suppose,  from  her  point  of  view 
she  is  right.  Or,  at  least,  (me  can  under- 
stand her  not  caring  to  share  my  lot.' 

He  did  not  really  hate  her.  He  had 
never  loved  her  enough  for  that. 

The  servant  drove  him  from  the  room  by 
coming  in  to  clear  away  the  things. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ELIAS  S    EVES    OPEN    UPON    THE    WORLD. 


They  did  not  speak  to  each  other  again  till 
they  were  driving  home  in  the  dark  cab  from 
their  rather  dismal  dinner  at  Tante  Theresa's. 
They  had  not  met  until  it  was  time  to  betake 
themselves  thither,  and  on  their  way  to  the 
house  they  had  found  no  reason  to  exchange 
a  word.  Both  were  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts.  Lively  old  Tante  Theresa  twitted 
them  on  their  dulness.  '  You  are  in  love 
still/  she  said.  '  You  are  as  bad  company 
as  a  newly  engaged  couple.  Dear  me,  I 
thought  the  fever  diminished  after  the  crisis. 
I   know  mine  did  ;  did  it  not,  Edward  ?'  and 
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she    laughed   a    bright    laugh    to    her   white- 
haired  husband. 

And  then  she  said  sweetly  to  Cornelia: 
4  How  especially  fortunate  for  you,  my  dear, 
that  your  husband  should  be  so  excessively 
fond  of  you.' 

'  Why  "  peculiarly  fortunate,"  Tante 
Theresa  ?'  asked  Cornelia  sharply. 

'I  did  not  say  "peculiarly";  I  said 
"especially,"  my  dear.  And  pray  do  not 
take  offence.  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to 
get  into  a  habit  of  taking  offence.  In  our 
family  we  never  do  so.' 

'  Tante  Theresa  !'  cried  Isidor,  in  protest 
from  the  corner  where  he  was  playing  chess 
with  the  master  of  the  house,  and  gracefully 
losing  the  game. 

'  Not  visibly,  Isidor.  Nobody  knows  what 
happens  inside  us  as  long  as  we  keep  the 
curtains  drawn.' 

1  Wash  your  curtains,  say  I,  or  take  them 
down !'    shouted    Isidor,    wheeling   round    on 
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his  chair.  '  These  curtains  that  have  been 
drawn  for  generations — shade  of  Gamaliel ! — 
how  dirty  they  have  got.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  attend  to  your  game, 
Isidor,'  interposed  Uncle  Edward  queru- 
lously, '  instead  of  saying  rude  things  to 
your  aunt.  You  are  losing,  in  part  through 
your  carelessness.  Of  course  you  have  no 
chance  against  me,  if  you  don't  even  do  your 
best.      Mate  again.' 

'  One  question.  Cornelia,'  said  Hendrik's 
voice  in  the  dark  silence  of  the  slow  four- 
wheeler.  k  You  are  resolved  that  this  scandal 
shall  take  place  ?' 

'I  am  resolved,"  she  replied,  'to  avoid 
scandal  and  misery.  I  think  I  know  better 
than  most  women  the  limits  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  my  own  strength.  Such  a  life  as 
you  propose  to  me,  Hendrik,  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible.  It  is  simply  be- 
yond   my   strength,   because    beneath    it.       I 
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must  have  something  to  fill  up  the  void 
which  I  feel.  At  home  I  had  enough  of 
hard  work  and  struggling  upward.  Perhaps 
I  have  got  into  a  way  of  struggling  upward, 
and  must  go  on.  Look  at  your  aunt 
Theresa,  how  she  scorns  me  with  her 
smiles.  It  would  kill  me  in  the  loneliness 
of  my  existence.  If  I  can't  have  love,  I 
must  have  envy.  We  women  are  poor 
medleys  of  strong  wine  and  strong  poison. 
Forgive  me,  if  you  can.  Hate  me,  if  you 
will.  No,  don't,  it  would  be  too  uncomfort- 
able.' 

'  You  are  resolved  ?'  he  repeated.  Her 
words  had  flowed  past  him.  One  thought 
only  was  in  his  mind. 

'  If  you  understood  me,  you  would  no 
longer  ask,'  she  said. 

He  sank  back  in  the  musty  cushions. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have  the 
money,7  he  sighed.  '  Not  the  carriage.  I 
can't  give  you  the  carriage.' 
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'  We  can  wait  with  the  carriage  till  May,' 
she  made  answer — they  were  in  the  first 
week  of  April — '  it  will  fit  in  better  with 
the  carriage- tax.' 

'  To  give  you  the  money,'  he  said  faintly, 
4  means  the  ruin  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living  to  me.' 

'Will  you  tell  me  why?'  she  asked — not 
gently  this  time,  but  incredulously. 

1  Yes,'  he  answered  suddenly,  carried  away 
by  his  hopelessness,  '  because  only  by  laying 
aside  every  penny  I  can  spare,  I  may  still 
hope  some  day  to  be  head  of  the  house  of 
Volderdoes  Zonen.' 

'  But  you  are  that  already,'  she  said. 

4  I  am  only  acting  partner.  Elias  owns 
almost  all  the  shares.  I  am  buying  them 
from  him  as  fast  as  I  can.     So  slowly !' 

k  But,  Hendrik,  that  must  be  a  very  long 
proceeding.  And,  in  course  of  time,  they 
will  come  to  you  and  Hubert  naturally, 
through  his  death.' 
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1  He  may  survive  me.  He  is  twice  as 
strong  a  man  as  I  am.' 

'  The  dead  have  no  need  of  money,'  she 
said. 

'  But  don't  you  see,'  he  cried,  bending 
forward  in  the  darkness.  '  that  I  am  growing 
richer  every  year.  For  the  acquisition  of 
each  share  means  a  great  increase  of  income. 

If    only    I    have    time — have    time '   he 

gasped  in  his  eagerness.  '  And  think  of 
the  future !  Volderdoes  Zonen  !  We  shall 
be  among  the  richest  in  Koopstad !' 

*  And  in  the  meantime  ?'  she  said.  '  Long 
years  of  miserable  struggle — for  an  idea  ? 
And  at  last,  when  we  are  old  and  decrepit, 
a  success  we  no  longer  care  for.  Or, 
perhaps,  your  brother's  death  makes  the 
life-long  battle  suddenly  superfluous.' 

'  But  you  do  not  understand,'  he  stammered 
desperately.  '  The  commercial  honour  at 
stake ' 

'  I   have  never  understood  the  intangible, 

vol.  11.  34 
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Hendrik,'  she  answered.      'It   is  not    in  my 
character.      I  have  never  taken  hold  of  what 
I   cannot  touch.     But  what  is  visible    I   can 
see  as  well  as   most  people.      I    should   like 
nothing  at  this  moment  so  much  as  to  play 
the  role  of  generous  self- sacrifice.      It  looks 
well,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  one's  own  feelings. 
How  nice  it  would  be  to  say  :   "My  husband, 
your  ideal  shall  be  mine.      I  will  starve  my- 
self   with    pleasure    for    an    object     I    don't 
appreciate."      But   I    know  that,   easy  as  the 
promise  is  to  make,  it  would   be  impossible 
for  me  to  keep   it.      Let   me  be  honest  and 
deny  myself  the  momentary  pleasure  which 
so  many  softer-hearted  people  enjoy.      But  let 
me  do  what  I  can.      We  may  probably  come 
to  a  farther  compromise,  as  you  now  bring 
forward    new    considerations,    which    to    you 
seem  all-important.     Give  me  the  carriage — I 
cannot  do  without  it.     Look  at  this  cab  ! — and 
a  moderate  sum  for  entertainments,  and  I  will 
leave  you  the  rest,  which   is  probably  pretty 
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nigh  half,  without  any  further  demands  on 
my  part  for  the  next  three  years.  We  will 
revise  our  budget  then.  But  surely  you 
could  find  some  way  of  making  money  faster 
than  by  merely  earning  it  ?' 

'  Cornelia,  you  would  argue  with  the  devil. 
He  would  have  had  the  worst  of  a  bargain 
over  your  soul  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
days.  I  fancy  he  would  have  ended  by 
saying  that  he  couldn't  do  it  at  the  price.' 
His  words  were  light,  for  at  least  he  had 
gained  a  concession,  and  he  could  trust  his 
inflexible  wife  to  stick  to  her  part  of  the 
bargain. 

'  I  do  not  understand  jokes  in  connection 
with  religion,  Hendrik,'  she  said  coldly. 
She  felt  that  once  again,  in  the  tussle,  her 
victory  seemed  very  like  defeat.  And  it  was 
herself  that  had  defeated  herself  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  surrender.  A  less  honest 
woman,  she  thought,  would  at  least  have 
got   all   the   credit   for  herself  by  promising 
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a    little   more   and    performing   a    little    less. 
The  idea  annoyed  her. 

1  I  am  too  straightforward/  she  said 
aloud,  c  and  too  sober.  You  should  have  had 
quite  a  different  kind  of  wife,  Hendrik, 
one  of  those  women  who  always  get  their 
own  way  by  saying  they  are  going  to  do 
yours.' 

This  confession  did  much  to  accentuate 
Hendrik's  returning  self-content.  '  You  shall 
have  the  carriage  in  May,'  he  said  cheer- 
fully, ■  and  we  will  settle  about  the  parties 
next  autumn,  and  I  accept  your  word  of 
honour  to  make  no  more  debts.' 

'  But,  Hendrik,  it  is  only  for  three  years,' 
she  protested,  irresistibly  driven  to  '  dot  all 
her  i's.' 

1  So  be  it,'  he  answered.  '  Much  can 
happen  in  three  years.' 

'You  must  be  rich  by  then.  I  am  sure 
you  can  be,  if  you  choose.  Not,  not  by — 
vou    know — Thomas..       But    how   are    great 
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fortunes  made  in  a  short  time,  if  people 
only  have  something  to  start  with  ?  Money 
breeds  money,  I  have  always  heard.  There 
is  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  instance.  Thomas 
told  me,  not  long  ago,  of  a  man  who  had 
made  one  hundred  thousand  florins  there  in 
ten  days.' 

'  Yes ;  and  there  is  Monte  Carlo/  said 
Hendrik,  laughing.  The  carriage  was 
approaching  the  house,  and  he  looked  out 
at  the  hall  -  lamp  growing  momentarily 
clearer.  He  was  triumphant  at  the  promise 
about  the  debts.  That  was  well  worth  a 
carriage,  which  must  be  cut  down  to  a  one- 
horse  affair  to  begin  with.  He  would  buy 
a  brougham  second-hand,  he  thought,  and 
get  a  livery-stable  man  to  job  it. 

He  helped  his  wife  out  and  ran  lightly  up 
the  steps.  A  man  was  standing  in  the  hall 
behind  Mulder.  '  There  is  a  message  from 
the  Villa,  Mynheer,'  said  the  servant  eagerly. 
1  The   Baas  has  been  waiting  for  you  for  the 
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last  half-hour.  It  seems  that  Mynheer  is 
not  well.' 

And  then  Hendrik  saw  that  the  man  in 
the  half-shade  was  Elias's  head-gardener. 

Husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  glance  of 
passionate  question — neither  hope  nor  fear — 
1  Why  did  you  not  send  him  on  ?'  Lossell 
inquired  angrily. 

The  gardener  stepped  forward  into  the 
light. 

1  Mulder  said  you  might  be  back  any 
moment,  Mynheer.  I  was  afraid  to  miss 
you,  if  I ' 

1  What  is  the  matter  with  your  master  ? 
Is  he  ill  ?' 

1  I  don't  know,  Mynheer.  I  should  sup- 
pose so,  for  the  coachman  has  gone  for  the 
doctor,  and  the  JufTrouw  told  me  to  fetch 
you  at  once.' 

'  Call  back  the  cabman  !  I  shall  start 
without  delay.  Don't  wait  up  for  me, 
Cornelia.' 
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The  servant  ran  out  into  the  night, 
hallooing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  But  no 
light  was  visible  playing  hide  and  seek 
among  the  trees.      Darkness  and  silence. 

'  I  must  go  on  foot,  then,'  cried  Hendrik 
impatiently  from  the  steps.  '  Come  with  me, 
Baas.'  And  he  hurried  down  the  avenue, 
his  mind  surging  with  questions  to  which  no 
answer  was  possible  at  the  moment.  The 
gardener  joined  him,  and  together  they 
turned  towards  the  road  over  which  Hendrik 
had  already  walked  in  the  morning  of  that 
day. 

When  Hendrik  arrived  at  the  Villa,  he 
was  immediately  ushered  into  Elias's  bed- 
room. As  he  threw  open  the  door,  he 
heard  his  step-brother's  voice  in  eager,  high- 
pitched  tones.  A  couple  of  people  were  in 
the  room,  Johanna,  and  the  blind  man's  old 
friend,  Dr.  Pillenaar.  Elias  sat  at  the  farther 
end  by  the  bed,  in  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp, 
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a  loose  dressing-gown  thrown  round  his  stal- 
wart frame.  Johanna  was  bending  over  him, 
and  soothing  him.  Dr.  Pillenaar  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  watching  the  pair  wTith  a 
perplexed  look  on  his  fine  old  face.  He  was 
hale  and  hearty  still,  but  he  no  longer  visited 
other  patients  than  Elias  Lossell. 

*  Who  is  there  ?'  cried  Elias,  as  soon  as 
the  door  opened.  4  Is  it  Hendrik  ?  Hendrik 
at  last  ?' — Johanna  told  him  that  it  was — 
1  Oh,  Hendrik,'  he  continued,  '  you  must 
help  me.  I  am  sure  you  can  help  me.  I 
have  told  Dr.  Pillenaar  so  and  Johanna. 
You  can't  know.  I  am  sure  you  can't  know. 
Just  fancy,  how  terrible  it  is,  Hendrik,  there 
are  people  in  the  world  who  haven't  got 
enough  to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  little 
children — and  nobody  gives  it  them  !' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TWO    BROTHERS    IX    MISFORTUNE. 

It  happened  very  rarely  indeed  that  Elias 
went  out  at  night.  And  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  obtained  permission  from  Johanna 
to  do  so,  it  was  almost  invariably  on  con- 
dition that  the  old  lady  herself  should 
accompany  him.  On  this  eventful  Sunday, 
however,  an  exception  had  been  made.  A 
message  had  come  up  from  the  hamlet  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Villa  that  one 
of  Elias's  favourite  pensioners,  an  old  man 
of  nearly  eighty,  was  very  ill  and  desirous  to 
see  him  again.  Johanna,  whom  an  injured 
foot   confined   to   the  grounds,   had   declared 
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positively  that  her  charge  could  not  be 
trusted  to  go,  but  the  girl  who  had  brought 
the  request — a  granddaughter  of  the  invalid's 
— had  given  so  distressing  an  account  of  her 
grandfather's  restless  longing,  that  Johanna, 
flattered  in  her  heart  by  this  affection  the 
blind  man  had  called  up,  had  unwillingly 
consented  to  reconsider  her  resolve.  '  He 
can't  speak  to  him,  Juffrouw,  unless  you 
come,  but  he  don't  want  to,'  the  girl  declared. 
■  He's  too  weak  to  say  much.  He  says  he 
only  wants  to  see  his  beautiful  face  again, 
and  touch  his  hand  in  thanks  for  all  that  he's 
done  for  us,  and  then  he  can  die  content.' 
Johanna  could  understand  the  sentiment. 
She  felt  that  it  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

Elias,  upon  being  consulted,  declared  his 
immediate  readiness  to  start.  John  could  go 
with  him.  Yes,  certainly,  he  must  'see'  old 
Volsman  a^ain,  if  the  eood  creature  was 
worse.  And  might  he  take  some  more  of 
that  strong  jelly,  and  some   soup  and   eggs, 
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and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  basket?  John 
would  carry  it.  He  hurried  on  the  prepara- 
tions with  such  energy,  that  Johanna  had 
no  heart  to  bring  forward  fresh  obstacles, 
and  she  saw  him  go  off  into  the  starlit  cool 
spring  night,  and  lingered  long  upon  the 
terrace,  watching  the  two  men  out  of  sight 
with  many  doubts  and  fears,  and  wondering 
whether  John  would  remember  one  half  of 
the  injunctions  she  had  poured  into  his 
motionless  ears. 

The  visit  to  the  dying  man  was  necessarily 
only  partly  satisfactory.  Elias  could  sit  by 
the  bed  and  speak  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
— and  that  was  all.  '  Poor  Volsman !'  he 
murmured.  '  Soon  get  better.  I  do  hope 
you  will  soon  get  better.  I  know  it  is  so 
tiresome  to  be  ill.'  And  Volsman  could  only 
clasp  Elias's  powerful,  useless  hand  in  his 
two  emaciated  ones  and  lie  looking  at  the 
solemn  sightless  eyes.  After  a  moment  or 
two  John,  who  found   the  atmosphere  of  the 
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poor  little  cottage  decidedly  depressing, 
touched  his  master's  arm  and  led  him 
away.  He  caught  up  the  empty  basket, 
nodded  to  the  distressed  womenkind  of  the 
family  and  walked  out. 

As  the  pair  turned  into  the  principal  street 
of  the  tiny  village,  Elias,  who  had  already 
taken  a  very  long  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he 
felt  tired,  which  was  welcomed  by  his  com- 
panion as  a  Godsend,  so  eager  are  we  to 
consider  our  vices  abetted  by  the  Almighty. 
For  John,  who  had  only  been  a  few  months 
with  his  present  master,  had  recently  estab- 
lished a  more  or  less  harmless  flirtation  with 
the  barmaid  of  the  village  gin-shop,  and  at 
this  moment  he  was  chafing  inwardly  at  the 
idea  of  having  to  pass  her  door  without  as 
much  as  a  smile.  Elias's  casual  observation 
procured  the  lover  a  too  welcome  pretext, 
and  he  stopped,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  at 
the  door  of  the  little  '  Tappery  '  and,  pushing 
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it  open,  guided  the  blind  man  to  a  seat  by 
the  wall  inside. 

The  little  room  was  close  and  smelt  of  pipes 
long  smoked  and  liquors  long  consumed — a 
flat,  unwholesome,  yesterday-evening  smell. 
At  this  moment  it  was  completely  deserted, 
but  for  a  dirty  figure — a  tramp,  probably 
— huddled  up  in  a  corner,  half-asleep. 

Elias  could  not  perceive  where  he  was,  but 
he  understood  that  John  had  kindly  pro- 
cured a  seat  for  him  in  some  cottage.  He 
was  not  really  so  tired  as  to  require  a  rest, 
and  the  musty  smell  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  his  delicate  nerves,  but  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  appear  ungrateful.  So  he 
sat  down  calmly  on  the  bench  near  the  wall 
while  John  dived  into  the  adjoining  kitchen 
to  hunt  up  his  lady-love. 

He  believes  till  this  day,  does  John,  that 
he  spent  two  minutes  in  that  kitchen.  In 
reality  he  remained  there  for  more  than  ten. 
Cupid  may  not  be  so  blind  as  some  people 
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like  to  believe  him,  but,  if  not  blind,  he  cer- 
tainly never  has  learnt  to  look  at  the  clock. 

Elias,  meanwhile,  sat  alone  with  the  tramp, 
of  whose  presence  he  was  at  first  unconscious. 
The  tramp,  on  his  part,  who  was  not  asleep, 
as  John  had  flattered  himself,  but  merely 
drowsy,  recognized  Elias,  as  soon  as  his 
eyes  —  i.e.  the  tramp's  —  had  distinguished 
in  the  dusky  atmosphere  the  lines  of  the 
blind  man's  face.  For  this  poor  wayfarer 
was  a  person  well  known  in  all  the  country 
round,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar  called  Jops, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  a  stranger  to 
John,  had  that  enamoured  swain  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  features.  He  often  brought 
up  his  ribbons  and  reels  of  thread  to  the 
Villa,  and  Johanna  would  buy  of  him  and 
Elias  had  given  him  a  penny  many  a  time. 

Jops  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  had 
learnt,  like  so  many  of  his  kind,  to  read  the 
motions  of  the  lips  with  a  dexterity  which 
minimised  the  difficulties  of  conversation  with 
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him,  if  only  you  took  care  to  speak  slowly 
and  to  exaggerate  the  action  of  the  mouth. 
He  could  answer  you  by  guttural  notes  and 
noises  which,  though  hideous  in  themselves, 
were  fairly  intelligible  to  those  who  cared  to 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  them,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  ordinary  dumb  alphabet,  which  he  used 
with  the  few  who  understand  it. 

He  had  often  watched  Johanna  in  her 
intercourse  with  Elias,  and  had  long  yearned 
for  an  opportunity  of  contact  with  this  great 
gentleman  who  was  his  brother  in  affliction. 
How  well  he  would  be  able  to  speak  to  him, 
far  better  than  all  these  menials,  who  never 
properly  took  the  trouble  to  learn. 

No  sooner  had  he  seen  this  utterly  unex- 
pected opportunity,  than  he  slouched  rapidly 
across  the  room  and,  taking  Elias's  hand, 
spelt  across  it  with  his  own  gnarled  and 
dirty  fingers  : 
(  Good  day,  sir.' 
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Elias  was  alarmed.  '  Who  are  you  ?'  he 
said.  '  John,  who  is  it  ?  It's  a  strange  man. 
I  don't  know  his  hand.' 

The  pedlar  quickly  told  him,  and  bade 
him  not  to  be  frightened.  He  would  stop 
if  it  was  displeasing  to  Mynheer,  said  Jops. 
He  was  deaf,  too,  like  Mynheer,  and  dumb 
into  the  bargain.  Mynheer  would  remem- 
ber having  bought  of  him.  He  had  hoped 
it  wrould  not  be  displeasing  to  Mynheer,  he 
repeated,  if  he  spoke. 

No,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  Mynheer. 
The  first  shock  over,  Elias  even  followed 
with  increasing  interest  the  clear,  quick 
touches  upon  his  hand.  How  seldom  the 
blind  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versation with  anyone  but  his  two  or  three 
attendants.  He  was  delighted  to  find  how 
well  he  understood,  even  though  the  alphabet 
differed  here  and  there  from  the  simplified 
code  Johanna  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 
Jops  crossed   over  to  the  other  end   of  the 
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table,  and  turned  the  paraffin  lamp  so  that 
its  light  should  fall  full  on  Elias's  face,  and 
thus  entire  communication  was  established 
between  them.  This  new  mystery  Elias  did 
not  comprehend,  but  his  inelastic  brain  was 
content  to  acquiesce  in  it.  And  so  they  sat 
together  by  the  soiled  deal  table  in  the 
murky  little  taproom — with  the  glare  of  the 
lamp,  from  which  the  shade  had  been 
removed,  upon  them  and  their  sordid  sur- 
roundings— so  they  sat,  close  to  each  other, 
bending  forward  over  the  juncture  of  their 
hands,  the  simple-brained,  useless  millionaire, 
and  the  quick,  clever  beggar,  linked  by  their 
common  affliction,  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  the  brief  union  which  fate  had  seemed  to 
afford  them.  And  in  those  few  moments 
Jops  communicated  to  his  companion  several 
interesting  facts  concerning  himself  and  his 
surroundings  which  had  previously  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  lonely  gentleman. 
But  of  these  more  anon. 

vol.   11.  35 
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1  And  do  you  like  going  about  and  selling? 
Is  it  not  very  amusing  ?'  said  Elias,  pre- 
sently. '  I  am  rich,  as  you  say,  but  I  am 
often  so  dull.' 

'  In  the  summer  it  is  not  so  bad,'  answered 
Jops,  'but  in  the  winter  sometimes  it  is 
terrible.  So  cold.  And  often  nothing 
earned  in  the  end.' 

1  Then  why  do  you  not  stop  in  the  winter  ? 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  sell  in  the  summer 
only.' 

1  Stop  !  How  can  I  stop  ?'  answered  the 
pedlar,  impatiently.  He  was  angry  with 
the  rich  man's  '  insouciance.'  He  had  to 
spell  his  words  more  calmly,  however,  before 
Elias  could  understand. 

'  Who  will  give  me  bread  if  I  stop  ?  As 
it  is,  I  often  have  not  enough  to  eat  in  the 
winter.  We  cant  all  sit  in  our  fine  houses 
like  you.' 

4  But,  if  you  have  no  bread,  the  rich  people 
give  it  you.' 
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'  Not  they,  as  a  rule,  unless  I  earn  it.' 

4  Of  course  you  earn  it.      But  if  you  can't 
earn  it,  they  give  it.' 

'  Ha,  ha!      Not  they.' 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Elias 
asked,  a  little  tremulously  : 

1  Are  you  sometimes  hungry,  do  you  mean 
to  say  ? — without  getting  bread  ?' 

Jops  looked  into  the  beautiful,  blind  face. 
Was  this  brother  in  affliction  fooling  him  ? 

1  Oh  no,'  he  spelt  back  savagely,  '  nor  I 
nor  any  of  the  others.  The  people  who  die 
of  starvation  do  it  for  fun  with  sacks  of 
potatoes  in  the  cellar.  And  the  little 
children,  they  like  it,  too,  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  want.' 

1  I  am  glad  of  that,'  said  Elias  quietly. 
He  had  never  come  into  contact  with  irony 
before.  '  I  am  glad  they  like  it,  though  I 
cannot  think  why  they  should.  I  do  not 
like  being  cold  or  hungry,  but  I  do  not  quite 
understand.' 
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At  this  moment  the  door  which  led  to 
the  kitchen  was  thrust  back.  The  pedlar 
saw  it  begin  to  move,  and,  with  one  dart, 
he  regained  his  former  place  at  the  other 
end  of  the  long  table.  Once  more  he  fell 
forward  on  his  arms  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep. 

John  came  into  the  room  and  respectfully 
touched  his  master's  arm.  Elias  rose, 
dreamily.  '  Do  you  think  we  had  better  be 
going,  John  ?'  he  said.  '  Yes,  Johanna  might 
begin  to  get  anxious.  Then  I  must  say 
good-bye,  Jops.  You  must  come  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  having  talked  to  me.  I  have  no 
money  with  me,  but  I  will  give  you  some 
when  you  come.  And  if  you  know  of  any 
who  want  money  and  can't  get  it,  you 
must  bring  them  to  me.  I  promise  that  I 
shall  give  it  them.' 

All  this,  spoken  with  Elias's  wearisome 
utterance,  was,   of  course,   lost   on    the  deaf 
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and  dumb  pedlar,  asleep  with  his  eyes  on 
the  table.  But  to  John  it  conveyed  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  He  ran  to  the  individual 
in  the  corner  and  shook  him  violently.  The 
pedlar  lifted  up  a  frightened  face,  which  in 
no  wise  lessened  the  footman's  apprehension. 
'  Jops,  by  Jove,'  he  muttered.  But,  explana- 
tions being  impossible,  he  resolved  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  walked  home  as  quickly 
as  he  could  with  his  now  entirely  silent  charge. 
'  Mynheer  was  tired,  Juffrouw,'  he  said 
in  the  course  of  his  accurate  and  circumstan- 
tial report,  '  and  so  we  sat  down  for  a  moment 
in  a  highly  respectable  cottage  by  the  road- 
side. As  it  happened,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
pedlar  came  past,  and,  as  he  pretended  he 
could  talk  to  Mynheer,  I  quickly  came  away 
again.' 

4  In  a  cottage  ?  You  should  hardly  have 
done  that,'  said  Johanna.  '  Of  course  you 
did  not  leave  Mynheer  for  one  moment 
alone  ?' 
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*  I — oh,  Juffrouw! — what  are  you  thinking 
of?  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth,  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  to  the 
poor  dear  gentleman.' 

1  It  would  indeed,'  retorted  Johanna  grimly. 
But,  nevertheless,  she  was  fairly  well  satis- 
fied, as  much  so  as  could  have  been  expected, 
her  absence  beinor  unavoidable.  '  You  have 
managed  very  well,  John,'  she  said  patronis- 
ingly.  '  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  personal 
sympathy  for  your  unfortunate  master.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  one  can  trust  a  servant 
in  such  matters  as  these.' 


to 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

'  A    FOOL    AND    HIS    MONEY.' 

But  when  she  helped  her  charge  to  bed,  as 
was  her  nightly  custom,  Johanna  discovered 
that  her  sensation  of  relief  at  Elias's  safe 
return  had  been  somewhat  premature. 

The  idiot  was  unusually  silent,  wrapped, 
as  it  seemed,  in  the  cloud  of  his  own  untrans- 
parent  thoughts.  '  What  is  it,  Jasje  ?'  asked 
the  old  nurse  once  or  twice.  He  only  shook 
his  head  in  answer. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  time  came 
for  repeating  his  few  sentences  of  evening 
prayer,  Elias  drew  back.  '  Dear  boy,  what 
is  it  ?  Tell  Johanna.  Are  you  ill  ?'  the  poor 
old  woman  repeated  in  anguish  of  mind. 
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'Johanna,'  suddenly  burst  out  the  fool 
with  what  for  him  was  impetuosity,  '  why 
do  some  people  like  to  be  miserable  and  cold 
and  to  die  of  hunger  ?' 

'  Nobody  does,'  replied  Johanna.  '  You 
mustn't  trouble  your  head  about  such  non- 
sense.' 

'  Then  what  makes  them  do  it  if  they  don't 
like  ?  They  don't  do  it,  do  they  ?  It's  only 
a  joke  ?' 

Johanna  had  always  striven,  as  far  as  she 
possibly  could,  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
human  suffering  from  Elias's  mind.  '  He 
has  enough  to  bear  as  it  is,'  she  would  say. 
4  What  is  the  use  of  acquainting  him  writh 
sorrows  he  can  do  nothing  more  than  he  does 
already  to  alleviate  ?  These  things  would  only 
prey  upon  his  mind.'  So  she  encouraged 
him  in  the  theory  which  he  had  worked  out 
for  himself  that  the  relations  between  rich 
and  poor  were  regulated  by  an  incessantly 
sliding  scale  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Nevertheless  she  had  often  asked  herself 
whether  she  was  not  keeping  a  source  of 
comfort  from  Elias.  For  to  her  coarser 
nature  it  was  very  plain  that  we  derive  our 
chiefest  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation 
of  suffering  in  others.  And  so  she  went  as 
far  as  she  dared,  warned  back  beyond  certain 
limits  by  a  dread  of  his  hyper  -  sensitive 
sympathy.  '  You  are  not  able  to  see,  but 
you  have  beautiful  flowers  all  the  same. 
You  are  deaf,  but  you  can  go  driving  in  a 
fine  carriage.'  A  continual  balance  of  plus 
and  minus.  You  have  more  privations,  but 
also  more  comforts  than  other  people.  Elias 
understood  that  comforts  and  privations  were 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  world.  But  he 
had  never  known  that  there  existed  wants 
which  man  might  perhaps  have  relieved,  and 
did  not. 

'  Some  people  are  rich  and  some  are  poor, 
Jasje,'  said  Johanna  evasively. 

1  I  know.      But  the  rich  help  the  poor.' 
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'  Not  always.  They  cannot  always.  Now. 
you  are  rich,  Elias,  but  you  are  deaf,  and 
blind.  Most  poor  people  are  not,  and  are 
more  fortunate  than  you.' 

'Not  always!'  cried  Elias,  who  had  only 
heard  the  first  two  words.  '  Not  always ! 
Not  always !  And  if  they  don't,  what 
happens  then  ?  They  don't  like  to  be 
hungry.  Nor  do  I.  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
understand.  They  are  unhappy  at  being 
hungry  just  as  I  was  at  being  blind.  No- 
body can  make  me  see  again,  but  if  you're 
hungry,  everybody  can  give  you  bread. 
Why  don't  they  ?' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Elias,'  entreated  Johanna 
drawing  him  towards  her.  She  wanted 
to  tell  him  how  much  is  done  for  the 
deserving  poor,  but  he  broke  away  from 
her,  too  excited  to  listen. 

'  I  won't  pray,'  he  cried.  '  What's  the 
use  of  praying,  if  God  doesn't  do  it  ?  Does 
God    let    the    people    die    of   hunger  ?      He 
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can't  be  good,  Johanna,  as  you  always  say, 
if  I  ask  him  to  give  them  bread  and  he 
doesn't  do  it.  Why  doesn't  he  do  it  when 
he  can  ?' 

Johanna  was  horror-struck  by  this  wild 
rush  of  blasphemy.  She  shuddered  in  her 
comfortable  little  soul.  What  to  answer  she 
knew  not.  But,  fortunately,  for  the  moment 
no  answer  was  required  of  her.  Elias  stood, 
away  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty  room,  his  long 
nightdress  falling  round  his  majestic  figure, 
his  golden  head  uplifted  in  impotent  protest. 
He  looked  like  some  priest  or  prophet  of  a 
religion  lone  since  dead,  in  that  flowing 
white  garment.  The  veil  had  dropped,  as 
it  seemed,  from  his  eyes.  They  were 
blazing  into  the  darkness  before  him  like 
stars  that  vainly  seek  to  illumine  the 
night. 

'  God  will  surely  help  them,  if  we  ask  him,' 
he  murmured  more  calmly.  '  I  have  never 
asked  him  yet,  and  perhaps  he  doesn't  know. 
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Oh,  Johanna,  you  should  have  told  me  to 
ask  him.' 

And  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  and 
began  aloud :  '  O  God,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  haven't  got  any  bread.  Please 
give  it  them,   O   God,  and  clothes  also,  and 

make  them '  suddenly  he  stopped.      ■  But 

they  are  asking  for  themselves,'  he  cried  in 
fresh  anguish.  '  They  can  ask  as  well  as  I  ; 
and  he  doesn't  hear  them.  It  must  be  that 
they  don't  know  about  him  ;  why  don't  people 
tell  them  ?  Johanna,  come  here  to  me. 
Come  !  If  you  know  about  God,  for  you 
told  me,  why  don't  you  tell  everybody  else  ? 
They  are  dying  of  hunger  because  you  never 
told  them.  Oh  Johanna,  you  are  a  very, 
very  wicked  woman  !  Oh,  how  could  you  be 
so  horribly  wicked  not  to  tell !'  And  at  this 
sudden  loss  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear, 
Elias,  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  burst 
into  tears. 

Once  more   she  tried  to  soothe   him.       It 
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was  not  soothing  he  wanted  but  the 
truth. 

4  Why  didn't  you  tell  them  ?'  he  reiterated. 
4  How  could  you  keep  it  only  for  me  ?' 

'  They  know,  dearest/  she  answered,  press- 
ing him  tightly  to  her  motherly  bosom.  '  God 
thinks  it  best  for  them  to  leave  them  poor.' 

4  Poor !'  he  cried  passionately.  '  I  am  not 
speaking  of  44poor."  It  is  44breadless"  I  am 
speaking  of.  Oh  Johanna!  They  are  bread- 
less.     And  he  knows! 

He  lay  trembling  against  her  breast.  A 
fever  spot  burned  on  his  cheeks.  And 
gradually  he  sank  into  a  silence  which  was 
not  the  usual  dulness  after  intellectual  exer- 
tion, but  the  unusual  slow  fluttering  exhaus- 
tion  of  an  emotion  too  strong  for  his  powers 
of  control. 

His  condition  alarmed  her.  She  was  soon 
alarmed  by  anything  out  of  the  common  in 
the  placid  flow  of  her  charge's  healthy 
existence.       She    felt    his    pulse,    anxiously, 
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once  or  twice,  and  then  she  softly  slipped 
his  head  down  on  to  the  sofa  cushion  next 
to  her,  and  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  the  coach- 
man for  the  doctor. 

The  movement  roused  Elias.  '  What  is 
the  matter  ?'  he  asked  feebly.  '  Oh,  I  know. 
I  remember.  They  are  all  hungry.  He 
said  so.  And  the  children  cry.  And  nobody 
helps  them.  What  are  you  doing,  Johanna  ? 
Are  you  going  to  help  them  ?  Somebody 
must !' 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers  again.  She 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  say.  '  I  have  sent 
for  your  good  old  friend,  Doctor  Pillenaar,' 
she  told  him,  '  he  is  sure  to  put  everything 
right,  as  he  always  does.' 

4  I  want  no  doctor,'  said  Elias  impatiently. 
4  I  am  not  ill.  I  want  Jops  ;  he  must  tell 
me  more  about  it,  and  advise  me.  No,  Jops 
told  me  they  liked  it.      He  tells  lies.' 

Johanna  was  more  distracted  than  ever. 
She   felt  dimly    that  the   dumb   pedlar   must 
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be  responsible   for   at  least  part  of  the  mis- 
chief.     But  how  ? 

4  The  kind  gentleman  might  help,  but  net 
the  doctor,'  said  Elias,  '  the  kind  gentleman 
who  used  to  come  long  ago,  and  tired  my 
head' — he  meant  his  father's  notary — 'Send 
for  the  kind  gentleman,  Johanna.  Send  for 
him  at  once.  He  told  me  he  could  take  all 
the  money  that  was  mine  and  do  what  he 
liked  with  it.  Johanna,  perhaps  at  this 
moment  they  are  dying  like  that  in  Koop- 
stad.  They  must  go  and  tell  him  to  come 
at  once  and  bring  all  my  money  with  him. 
And  Hendrik  must  come  too.  I  won't  sleep. 
1  can't  sleep.  Oh,  Johanna,  you  don't  care 
to  help.  You  are  a  wicked  woman,  and  I 
thought  you  were  so  good.'  That  idea  to 
him  seemed  almost  worst  of  all. 

The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  obtained  such 
inadequate  information  as  the  agitated  nurse 
was    able    to    bestow.       He    examined    his 
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patient  and  found  him  in  a  condition  of 
nervous  excitement  for  which  no  reason,  it 
seemed,  could  be  adduced.  He  was  alarmed, 
for,  in  the  abnormally  diseased  state  of  Elias's 
brain,  any  complications  might  lead  on  to 
unexpectedly  disastrous  results.  'It  is  a 
mental  strain/  he  said.  '  You  must  calm 
him.  At  all  costs  you  must  calm  him.  His 
pulse  is  at  fever-height.' 

1  Mynheer  is  continually  asking  for  the 
Notary,'  said  Johanna.  '  And  for  his  brother. 
But  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  anyone  so  late.' 

I  If  he  asks  for  them,  he  must  have  them,' 
said  Doctor  Pillenaar.  '  Anything  to  quiet 
him  and  give  the  brain  rest.7  So  fresh 
messages  were  sent  out. 

I I  must  have  the  kind  gentleman  to  help 
me,'  Elias  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
4  Ask  Dr.  Pillenaar  to  help  me,  Johanna. 
If  God  doesn't  do  it,  we  must  do  it  our- 
selves. Perhaps  he  waits,  because  he  wants 
us  to  begin.7 
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When  Hendrik  made  his  appearance,  the 
same  refrain  greeted  his  ears.  The  Notary 
came  latest.  He  had  been  absent  from 
home  when  the  messenger  arrived  there. 
Hendrik  looked  up  in  indignant  amazement 
and  exchanged  a  formal  bow  with  the  new- 
comer. The  brothers,  Hendrik  and  Hubert 
— it  will  be  remembered  —  had  quarrelled 
with  their  father's  legal  adviser  about  the 
re-construction  of  the  firm  with  Elias's 
money.  Notary  Borlett  was  the  last  man 
whom  Hendrik  wished  to  meet  in  the  idiot's 
bedroom. 

The  three  gentlemen  stood  grouped,  in  an 
irregular  half  circle,  round  the  shining  white 
bed  in  its  cold  emptiness  and  the  big  chair 
by  its  side,  on  which  Elias  lay  in  the 
dressing-gown  Johanna  had  thrown  round 
him.  The  old  nurse  had  sunk  down  by  this 
chair,  with  one  arm  over  its  back.  She 
held  her  darling's  hand  in  hers  and  looked 
anxiously  from  him    to  his  visitors,  and  then 
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back  again  into  his  troubled,  sightless  face. 
Her  look  said:  'Help  him!  He  cannot 
help  himself!'  The  full  glow  from  the  lamp 
on  the  bed-table  made  a  bright  spot  round 
the  little  group.  And  the  three  men  stood 
in  the  half-light  and  looked  on,  and  knew 
not  what  assistance  to  bestow.  They  were 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  the  clear,  straight- 
forward, hard-working  mid-day  of  life  ;  what 
understood  they  of  Elias's  clouds  and 
shadows  ?  The  world  was  cruel,  ruth- 
less, crushing  all  who,  through  their  own  un- 
fitness, were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
Life  was  a  law  of  political  economy.  Statis- 
tically it  was  perfectly  correct  that  a  percent- 
age of  superfluous  humanity  died  of  hunger, 
and  ought  to  die  of  hunger,  every  year. 

'  Tell  the  kind  gentleman,  Johanna,'  said 
Elias,  appealing  to  his  old  friend  in  fear  of 
the  stranger.  '  Tell  him  that  I  hope  he  has 
brought  all  my  money  with  him.  I  want 
all  of  it  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  have 
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got  no  bread,  and  no  clothes,  and  no  fires. 
All  of  it.  He  must  divide  it.  Like  Johanna 
does  at  Easter  and  Christmas-tide.' 

The  three  looked  at  each  other.  Hendrik 
Lossell  smiled  a  painful  little  smile,  and 
shifted  from  the  ri^ht  foot  to  the  left. 

1  Explain  to  him,  my  good  woman,'  said 
the  Notary,  'that  it  can't  be  done.' 

And  Johanna  explained.  And  she  reasoned 
with  him,  following  the  Notary's  and  the 
doctor's  promptings  and  repeating  their  argu- 
ments. But  none  of  them  had  reckoned  on 
that  obstinacy,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge 
of  the  weak-willed. 

1  I  want  it  all  to  be  given  to  the  people 
who  haven't  got  enough,'  said  Elias.  '  All 
except  what  is  wanted  for  Johanna  and  me. 
Jops  says  I  have  a  hundred  times  more  than  I 
require.  Of  course  I  know,  Notary,  that  there 
must  be  rich  people  and  poor  people.  But 
there  mustn't  be  hungry  people.  Johanna, 
must  there  be  hungry  people  ?' 
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1  I  will  give  it/  he  cried,  suddenly  starting 
up  in  a  fury  of  excitement.  '  Let  me  have 
it.  You  said  it  was  mine.  Everybody  says 
it  is  mine.  Jops  told  me  I  could  give  it 
away,  if  I  chose,  when  I  asked  him.  I  will 
give  it.'  He  made  as  if  he  would  rush  from 
the  room.  In  vain  Johanna  tried  to  speak 
into  his  hand.  He  thrust  her  away.  'You 
are  murderers,'  he  said.  :  You  are  robbers, 
the  rich  people.  Jops  said  so.  I  did  not 
understand  him.  And  he  tells  lies,  for  he 
says  the  poor  people  like  to  starve.  But  I 
don't  believe  him.  I  don't  believe  you.  I 
won't  let  them.  Give  me  my  money.  I 
will  have  my  money.  All  of  it.  I  w ill  give 
it  away.  Johanna,  send  for  the  police  to 
take  it  away !' 

He  was  galvanised  into  new  energy  by 
his  pity  and  his  indignation.  He  stood 
opposite  them  in  all  the  glory  of  his  man- 
hood, his  great  eyes  a-glo\v  with  love  and 
hope. 
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'  I  am  a  fool,  they  say !'  he  cried — by 
what  cruel  indiscretion  had  he,  the  care- 
fully sheltered,  penetrated  to  that  truth  ? — 
•  but  I'll  do  it.  I'll  leave  nobody  any  rest 
till  I've  done  it.  You  won't.  God  can't. 
I'll  give  it.  I'm  immensely  rich.  I  can 
do  it.  I  won't  have  anybody  hungry, 
Hendrik.  Doctor,  Johanna,  make  the 
Notary  give  me  my  money.  Take  it 
away  !' 

'  Doctor,'  said  Hendrik  impatiently.  '  Give 
the  poor  creature  a  potion  and  put  him  to 
sleep.' 

But  already  Elias's  fictitious  vitality  had 
spent  itself.  He  sank  down  in  his  chair, 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hand,  he  shook 
with  hysterical  weeping. 

'Yes,'  said  the  doctor  gravely.  '  The  best 
thing  will  be  to  enable  him  to  sleep,  at  least 
for  to-night.' 

As  the  Notary  and  the  Merchant  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs  together,  the  Notary 
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said  hesitatingly :  '  If  this  mood  lasts,  you 
will  have  to  get  Curators  appointed,  Mynheer 
Lossell.' 

'  It  will  pass  off,'  said  Hendrik. 

'  But  supposing  it  were  not  to,  supposing 
he  were  to  repeat  his  demand,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  He  may  appeal  to  another  less 
scrupulous  man.  He  is  capable  of  appealing 
to  the  streets  at  large.  Look  how  he  has 
been  influenced  already  by  some  person  who 
seems  somehow  to  have  spoken  to  him.  He 
is,  legally,  of  sound  mind  and  able  to  do  what 
he  chooses.  If  he  insists  upon  taking  his 
fortune  into  his  own  hand,  or  upon  throw- 
ing it  out  of  window,  who  can  prevent 
him  ?' 

'  Are  you  sure,'  questioned  Hendrik,  stop- 
ping at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  '  that  they  would 
declare  him  insane  ?  The  judges,  I  mean, 
not  the  doctors.  You  know  what  endless 
formalities  intervene,  and  how  apt  they  are 
to  refuse  ?' 
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'  At  any  rate,  you  might  try,'  said  the 
lawyer. 

'  I  can't,'  cried  Hendrik.  l  You  know  I 
can't.  I  can't  have  a  curatorship  on  any 
account.      It  means  ruin.' 

4  The  other  alternative  seems  not  to  mean 
much  else,'  said  the  lawyer  laconically.  He 
thought  Lossell  expressed  himself  in  exag- 
gerated terms. 

Thev  got  into  a  conveyance  which  the 
Notary  had  in  waiting,  but  they  exchanged 
not  another  word  on  their  way  to  the  town. 

'  How  is  he  ?'  asked  Cornelia,  coming  to 
meet  her  husband  in  the  hall,  lamp  in  hand. 

'  As  healthy  as  ever,  only  a  little  more 
mad,'  answered  Hendrik  curtly.  And  he 
passed  into  his  own  sitting-room  without 
another  word  and  locked  himself  in. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE    RUBICON. 


On  the  following  morning,  at  half-past  six, 
as  soon  as  the  servants  were  stirring,  the 
master  of  the  house  unlocked  the  door  of  his 
private  room,  and  came  out  into  the  hall, 
with  white  face  and  rumpled  hair.  He  had 
not  quitted  the  room  all  night.  What  had 
he  done  there  ?  He  could  not  have  told 
you.      Sat  and — thought. 

'  Somebody  must  take  this  note  to  Mynheer 
Alers  at  once/  he  cried  out.  And  he  threw 
an  envelope  down  on  the  hall  -  table,  and 
fled  back  into  his  sanctuary  before  the 
surprised  glances  of  the  housemaid. 
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A  couple  of  hours  later  Thomas  Alers 
stood  in  Hendrik's  presence,  a  triumphant 
smile  discreetly  minimised  about  the  corners 
of  his  thin  lips.  In  his  hand  he  held  the 
paper  which  had  summoned  him.  It  con- 
tained no  other  words  than  these  : 

1  Come  to  me  immediately,  this  morning, 
as  early  as  possible. 

•  Hendrik.' 

1  Well  ?'  said  Thomas,  running  through  a 
whole  gamut  over  the  one  syllable.  He  was 
too  wise  to  begin  at  once  the  triumphant 
praises  of  his  '  Syndicate.' 

'We  must  be  friends  again,  Thomas,'  cried 
Hendrik,  holding  out  a  hot  little  hand,  '  I 
can't  do  without  you.  We  can  only  harm 
each  other  apart,  and  we  can  help  each  other 
together.  I'll  look  into  your  plan,  and,  if 
I  possibly  can,  I'll  undertake  to  assist  you.' 

1  All  right,1  replied  Thomas  coolly      '  You 
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don't  assist  me,  though.  It's  to  your  own 
advantage,  You'll  make  a  lot  of  money  by 
it.  And  what  further  service  can  1  do  you  ? 
For  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  outburst  of  affection.' 

'  Don't,  Thomas,'  said  Hendrik,  with  a 
gasp  as  if  of  pain.  And  then  he  told  his 
brother-in-law  what  had  happened  the  night 
before. 

'  Cornelia  and  I  are  reconciled,'  he  said. 
'  Everything  was  settled,  and  now — now  this 
difficulty  suddenly  comes  looming  up.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  It  is  desperate.  As  soon  as 
a  curatorship  occurs,  not  a  share  can  be 
alienated.  I  am  definitely  clogged  till  his 
death.  Even  supposing  the  Court  might  be 
cheated  into  connivance — which  is  doubtful 
though  possible — the  words  of  old  Elias's 
will  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  our 
feet,  and  Hubert,  or  the  Notary,  would  be 
sure  to  split.  As  long  as  Elias  is  not  his 
own  master,  no  shares  can  be  sold.      It  is  for 
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that  very  reason  we  decided  to  adopt  the 
fiction  of  considering  him  sane.' 

1  I  know — I  know,'  interrupted  Thomas 
impatiently.  ■  Old  Volderdoes  was  afraid 
of  step-mothers  and  step-brothers.  He  was 
quite  right  from  his  point  of  view.  He 
wanted  to  prevent  his  son  -  in  -  law's  buying 
up  the  business  during  Elias's  minority.  He 
was  evidently  a  cunning  old  chap.' 

4  And  now  Elias  is  resolved  to  throw  all 
his  money  to  the  dogs.' 

'And  if  you  treat  him  as  a  spendthrift,' 
cried  Alers,  not  altogether  unamused  by  his 
friend's  dilemma,  ■  the  curatorship  comes  in 
again. #  And  you  are  no  farther  than  you 
were  before.' 

Hendrik  sat  down  again  by  his  writing- 
table,  with  his  head  between  his  hands — in 
the  same  position  wThich  he  had  retained  all 
ni^ht — -and  groaned. 

*  In  Holland  the  family  of  a  spendthrift  can  obtain 
the  appointment  of  a  Curator. 
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'  Look  here,  my  dear  boy,'  said  x\lers  after 
a  moment.  '  A  curatorship  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  old  fellow's  will  makes  it 
impossible.  Elias  therefore  is  sane,  and 
must  remain  sane.  Always  remember  that. 
He  is  sane.' 

4  But    supposing    the    curator '    began 

Hendrik  wildly — and  stopped. 

1  It  can't  be  done,'  replied  Thomas  calmly. 
1  It's  too  dangerous.  Besides,  there  is  always 
the  second  man.  You  needn't  think  Elias's 
cousins  would  consent  to  your  proposing  me. 
One  of  them  would  take  Hubert's  place  until 
Hubert  comes  back.  No,  no,  that  is  im- 
possible. Eli^s  is  sane,  and  you  must  try 
to  make  the  best  of  his  insane  sanity.' 

'  But,  Alers,  if  he  scatters  the  money  right 
and  left  ?  He  will  sell  all  his  shares  in  a 
lump — at  once — now  ?  Who  will  buy  them  ! 
I  can't.  Some  stranger.  That  is  worse 
even  than  a  curatorship.' 

•  Nonsense  !' 
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'  He  will  do  it.  He  will  get  someone  else 
to  advise  him.  He  repeatedly  said  so.  He 
insisted  that  he  was  only  going  to  keep  a 
pittance  for  himself.'  Hendrik  almost  cried 
with  fear  and  powerless  vexation. 

k  He,  with  his  veneration  for  Volderdoes 
Zonen  ?'  asked  Thomas  sceptically. 

1  He  is  capable  of  anything.  A  madman. 
What  will  you  have  ?  He  is  like  a  boy  of 
eight  or  nine.  His  development  has  stopped 
with  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  But  he 
has  all  the  stupid  self-will  of  a  child  of  that 
age.  The  Notary  says  that  nothing  but  a 
trusteeship  can  prevent  him.  He  will  ruin 
himself,  Thomas.  He  will  ruin  us  all.  He 
may  throw  every  penny  he  possesses,  the 
business  included,  into  Jops's  hand  to-morrow, 
or  leave  it  to  Johanna.' 

'  Hush.  Hush,'  interposed  Thomas. 
4  Matters  might  have  been  worse.  In 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  make 
a  will  without  the  intervention  of  a   Notary. 
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Be  thankful  for  that.  There  is  nothing  for 
it,  my  good  Lossell,  but  to  accept  the  dis- 
agreeable facts  as  you  find  them  and  to  make 
the  best  of  the  whole  thing.  You  must 
humour  him,  and  thereby  you  must  win 
his  confidence.  Instead  of  neglecting  him 
as  you  have  foolishly  done  hitherto,  you 
must  try  and  somewhat  lessen  the  too  entire 
influence  of  Johanna.  You  must  learn  to 
talk  to  him  without  her  help.  And  then 
you  must  advise  him  in  these  matters  and 
keep  him  from  flying  to  strangers.  All  this 
mischief  has  been  done,  you  say,  through  a 
stupid  talk  with  some  illiterate  person.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  tell  him  that 
you  agree  with  him,  as  you  should  have  done 
immediately  last  night.  You  agree  with  him 
— entirely.  It  is  your  wish,  also,  that  all 
your  money  and  his  should  be  used  for  the 
poor.  But  if  you  give  it  all  at  once,  they 
will  waste  it,  and  be  as  poor  as  ever.  They 
cannot  have  it  in  a  lump.     Surely  he  will  be 
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able  to  understand  that.  Get  him  to  send 
for  someone  else  to  explain  the  same  thing 
to  him — me,  for  instance.  And  then  you 
must  start  some  charity  for  him — in  modera- 
tion— and  interest  him  in  an  industrial  colony, 
or  a  home  for  fellow-idiots  or  something. 
Get  him  to  comprehend  that  his  money  is 
being  used  for  the  poor — gradually — instead 
of  being  wasted.  He  will  be  content  then. 
The  whole  thing  only  requires  a  little 
common-sense  and  good-nature.  You  are 
far  too  fussy,  Hendrik,  and  too  excited,  if 
you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  for  a  good 
man  of  business.' 

'  That  may  be  all  very  well/  replied 
Hendrik.  '  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
such  a  trifle  will  content  him/ 

1  What  does  he  know  of  the  value  of 
money  ?  Why  tell  him  you  are  only 
spending  a  trifle  ?  Leave  that  to  me.  We 
can  talk  it  all  over  later  on.  But  begin  by 
telling    him,    as    I    say,    that    you    perfectly 
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understand  and  entirely  agree  with  him. 
By  Jove,  he  is  not  much  ahead  of  our 
modern  philanthropists.  Only  he  advocates 
the  practice  of  what  they  approve  of  in 
theory.  There  is  no  profession  so  smoothly 
free  from  all  anxiety  in  our  days  as  that  of 
the  pitiable  pauper.  His  income  is  secure 
from  all  chance  of  diminishment  by  con- 
version or  reduction  or  loss.  And  since  the 
hysterical  chanty  of  our  soft-brained  and  soft- 
hearted nation  has  taken  to  supplying  a  meal 
altogether  free  of  charge  to  whoever  prefers 
not  to  pay  for  one,  well — there  is  no  reason, 
really,  for  you  to  call  your  step-brother  mad. 
They    might    at    least    have    stuck    to    the 

traditional  penny,  or  halfpenny ' 

k  I  don't  care  about  all  that,'  said  Hendrik 
peevishly.  l  I  will  try  to  convince  Elias,  as 
you  suggest.  I  will  go  to  him  immediately 
after  breakfast.  And  you  are  right.  I  must 
keep  a  far  closer  watch  over  him.  But  it  is 
very  wearying.      I    can't  stand   the   constant 
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strain  of  this  anxiety  much  longer.  Heaven 
knows  what  he  ma)*  do  next.' 

'  Come,  come,  he  has  been  wonderfully 
quiet  till  now,'  remarked  Thomas  soothingly. 

1  That  may  be.  But  you  should  have 
seen  him  yesterday.  I  had  no  idea  he  could 
be  like  that,  when  aroused.  It  proves  that 
he  can  become  capable  of  anything.  He 
may  easily  ruin  us  all  still.  I  don't  think  I 
should  care  so  much  if  once  he  were  out  of 
the  business.  Alers,  I  must  get  him  out  of 
the  business,  and  that  more  quickly  than 
hitherto.      In  this  way  it  will  last  years. 

1  It  need  not,'  said  Thomas. 

Hendrik  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a 
few  moments.  '  He  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
after  all,'  he  said  at  last.  '  I  never  knew 
that.' 

1  In  fact,  he  is  not  an  idiot,'  remarked 
Alers  teasingly. 

1  He  is  an  idiot,'  Hendrik  blazed  out  at 
him.      '  An  utter  idiot.     You  know  he  is/ 
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1  You  forget  that  he  can't  be,'  replied 
Alers,  with  a  sneer. 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  Syndicate. 
Presently  Mulder  came  to  the  door  with 
the  morning's  letters.  There  was  one  from 
Hubert  among  them.  Hendrik  tore  open 
the  envelope. 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  thin  foreign 
sheets,  and  suddenly  he  broke  into  a  cry  of 
surprise. 

1  Hubert  writes  that  he  is  thinking  of 
returning  home  !'  he  exclaimed. 

Alers  broke  into  an  oath.      '  That  must  be 

prevented,'  he  said.      '  D ,  that  must  be 

prevented  at  all  costs,  old  boy.' 
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